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Orleans newspaper has 
reached, sustained and _ then 
exceeded the hundred thou- 
sand level in daily circulation! 
And, as every space buyer knows, 
only one New Orleans newspaper 
could do that—The Times-Picayune. 


During the six months ending March 
31, 1930, The Times-Picayune’s 
daily average net paid circulation 
was 101,153, leading the second daily 
by 51.7%. 


In that same six months’ period The 
Times-Picayune’s Sunday circulation 
also reached and sustained a new high 
level of 141,254, 64.7% more than 
the Sunday circulation 
of New Orleans’ second 
newspaper. 


“Rae” 


OR the first time a New & isl And There Are Other Things, 


pp IN Too, That We Are Proud of— 


For instance: During March 
The Times-Picayune’s national 
advertising total was the 
greatest ever reached in any calendar 
month in the history of any New 
Orleans newspaper! 


For instance: The northern part of 
the New Orleans suburban radius has 
almost completed the marketing of a 
strawberry crop estimated by the 
New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce to total at least $8,000,000 in 
value. That represents an increase of 
about two and a quarter million 
over the value of 1929’s strawberry 
crop. 


ew Orleans—and The Times-Picayune— 
Should Head Your Southern List! 
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The Cream Buyers Are (Good | rospects 


| 


a 


In that survey of a Typical Trading Center which 
we ve been telling you about, we ran across dozens 
of indices of greater buying proclivities among Cos- 
mopolitan families. 


None is more significant than the story the dairymen 


told. 


600 names were given the dairies to check—300 families 
who read Cosmopolitan, 300 who do not—families 
alike in financial rating, credit, social position, ete. 


In a large percent of the Cosmopolitan families it 
was found that there was a standing order for cream 
every morning. 


In the non-Cosmopolitan families the cream buyers 
were a negligible number. 


Which is further proof that reading habits are akin 
to buying habits and that Cosmopolitan’s families 
have the temperament which makes them good 
prospects for most advertised products. 


COSMOPOLITAN: A Class Magazine With More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 
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_M AN A GEM EN T_ 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 


AND CO., INC. 


Consulting Engineers, 

Accountants and 

Merchandising 
Counselors 


Vv 
v 


Specialists 
in the coordination of 


Men, Money, Material, 
Machinery and Man- 


agement to produce 
adequate business 


profits. 


A copy of an address by the 
President of Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, Inc. 
on “Why Business Needs 
a Distribution Director” 
presented recently before 
the Association of National 
Advertisers will be mailed 


to execulives on request. V 
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Industrial Structure of 
New England 


After a much too long delay we have 
finally come around to the reviewing of 
that valuable volume, “Industrial Structure 
of New England,” by Dr. Charles E. 
Artman of the Department of Commerce 
staff. This 591-page buckram-bound board- 
covered book is listed as No. 28 of the 
Domestic Commerce Series and _ sells 
through the Superintendent of Documents 
at Washington and the district offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at $1.30. It is known officially as 
Part I of the Commercial Survey of New 
England. It is the last of a series of three 
books constituting the most cornprehensive 
study of the economic structure of New 
England ever made. Volume II is a part 
of an analysis of New England as a con- 
suming market. It is known as the “Com- 
mercial Structure of New England” (ninety- 
five cents) while Volume III, the second 
part of this consuming market analysis, is 
known as a “Market Data Handbook of 
New England” $1.75). Volume III con- 
tains maps and statistics of the various 
marketing areas of the region. 

A substantial appropriation of funds was 
made in this survey by the New England 
Council, who also cooperated in securing 
much of the desired information. 

As most business men already know, 
this is the second of a series of sectional 
surveys by the Department of Commerce 
with a view toward making available to 
business men the statistical information 
pertaining to the possible reducing of 
waste in the industry and in the distribu- 
tion of goods. The three volumes de- 
scribed above dealing with the various 
phases of New England industries, com- 
merce and marketing. The first of these 
surveys was a study of the Southeast. Two 
similar surveys are also now said to be 
under way in the Middle West and in the 
Southwest. 

According to the foreword of the present 
volume written by William L. Cooper, the 
new director under Robert P. Lamont, 
“This volume (now being reviewed) pre- 
sents the productive activities and resources 
of New England. The greater portion is 
devoted to a detailed analysis of its 
manufactures; but agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, transportation, power, fuel, popu- 
lation, building and construction are each 
given full consideration.” Some of its 
statistical material which was secured prior 
to 1927 will require a certain amount of 
correction, because the depression following 
the readjustments in some of the basic in- 
dustries is said to no longer be a depres- 
sion but an up curve. 

The study opens with a colored topo- 
gtaphical map showing the highlands and 
lowlands of the region, factors which have 
much to do with the agricultural develop- 
ment, the location of manufactures, the 
layout of marketing areas of transportation 
routes; the water power development and 
the recreational advantages of this great 
Eastern summer playground which is in 


BY WALTER MANN 


the same breath one of the _ industrial 
strongholds of the country. 

In fulfilling its stated purpose of con. 
sidering New England as a_ producing 
region, this volume studies the important 
elements of its natural characteristics, i.e., 
its location, its physical structure and 
climate, its native resources in soil, forests, 
minerals and fisheries, and the number, 
types and distribution of its population. 

The first part of the volume deals with 
the above-mentioned background elements. 
Next comes a brief resume of the many 
and varied transportation facilities which 
ties New England together and to the rest 
of the United States. Power and fuel 
supply are treated in separate sections, be- 
cause of their importance in a study of 
what is often called the heart of Eastern 
seaboard manufacturing activity. A general 
analysis of the population is then pre- 
sented; dealing with its distribution 
throughout the area, the racial elements 
which go to make up its cosmopolitan 
people, the various migrations which occur 
within the region itself, and the trends in 
population growth. These comprise the 
first three parts of the volume. 

Part four institutes the bulk of the 
book. Nearly four hundred and fifty out 
of six hundred pages are devoted to a de- 
tailed discussion of the manufactures of the 
section. Practically every industry, except its 
huge insurance business, is taken up in some 
degree of detail. More than 5,000 manu- 
facturers cooperated in the gathering and 
giving of this information. 

Many interesting facts are shown. For 
instance in the 108 leading industries of 
the area (according to value of manufac- 
ture) most of us would fully realize that 
cotton goods, boots and shoes, worsted 
goods, woolen goods and paper were 
among the first ten in dollar volume added 
by manufacturers. But I should never have 
thought that electrical machinery, apparatus 
and supplies would run third in New 
England, nor would I have thought that 
screw machine products would have run 
106th! I wasn’t surprised to learn that 
68 per cent of the dollar volume in 
worsted goods came from New England, 
nor that more than 50 per cent of the 
woolen goods, textile machinery and patts, 
cutlery and edge tools (not including silver 
and plate), cotton, small wares, boot and 
shoe findings were made in this compara- 
tively tiny industrial empire. But to learn 
that more than 50 per cent of the soap 
dollar volume came from New England 
was a surprise. 

In 1849, New England had 28 per cent 
of the manufactures and only 11.76 pe 
cent of the people. In 1927, despite valiant 
communal growth on its part, it possesse 
but 10.8 per cent of the value added by 
manufacture vs. an estimated 6.9 per cent 
of its population. The book is filled with 
facts like these. 

There is a long chapter on metal manu- 
factures, and of course another equally 4s 
long on textiles. There are chapters 0 
leather and leather goods, paper and papét 


(Continued on page 370) 
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Sales 


Management 


Publication Of fice: 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York. Phone 
Lexington 1760 


SOME misunderstandings among 
advertisers about House Bill 
No. 11096 are cleared up in a 
short article on page 350 of this 
issue. The new measure, if passed, 
will not eliminate all keyed ad- 
vertising, as has been announced 
in various publicity directed against 
the passage of the act. 


* * * 


G ALES Managers in or near 
Oneida, New York, who are 
interested in having a local sales 
managers’ club, will find the an- 
nouncement on page 348, under 
the heading ‘‘Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation News,’’ of special inter- 
est. SALES MANAGEMENT is will- 
ing to assist in the formation of 
these groups. 


* * * 


_ W. WANGER, president, 
* Woodward-Wanger Company, 
will follow the article on ‘‘Six 
Points on Which We Judge a 
Prospective Salesman,’’ on page 
342 of this issue with another story 
next week, telling how his men 
are trained. 


* * * 


COMING soon: the story of 

how one of the biggest com- 
panies in its division of the in- 
surance field increased volume 101 
per cent in six years and cut sales 
costs, at the same time, 18.7 per 
cent. 
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Happily, This “Activity” Is Judicious Buying! 

After a few visits they establish homes—some 
for all-year residence; some for winter occupancy. This past season they ex- 
pressed liking to the tune of $31,170,583, invested in real estate (not counting 
Florida steadily moves forward, and “Flor- 
ida’s Foremost Newspaper” connects you with constantly increasing state 


Northern people like Florida. 


leases, exchanges or construction). 


purchasing power. 
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— DUPLICATE 


Typewrite, write or trace on an Instant 
Duplicator Stencil... slip it on the ma- 
chine and you are ready, immediately, 
to roll off thousands of clear, clean, 
sparkling-sharp copies... right in your 
own office. 


The Instant Duplicator is a modern me- 
chine designed for this fast-moving age. 
Flexible—the Instant adapts itselfto count- 
less everyday printing requirements... 
bulletins, sales letters, menus, lesson 
papers, maps, charts, labels, post-cards, 
advertising folders, price lists, etc. 


Printing costs are cut to a mere fraction. 
Days of preparation dwindle to minutes. 
Ideas, hot from your pen, strike at the 
psychological moment. Last-minute op- 
ake are cashed in, not wasted, 

ecause the Instant is always ready for 
the emergency. 


Don't wait—DUPLICATE. See the four 
models ranging in price from $7.50 to 
$30.00 at your stationery or office supply 
dealer's, or write for further information. 
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DUPLICAT 


SAFE GUARD CORPORATION 


Lansdale Pennsylvania 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to ex- 
ecutive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 
business letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 
which publish them. 
Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


New York Times Distribution 1930. 
This booklet analyzes the T7mes dis- 
tribution by states, counties and cities, 
and summarizes the results of impor- 
tant investigations of New York 
newspaper circulations, Treating each 
borough separately, and breaking it 
up into districts (with maps for vis- 
ualization) they give the average 
annual family expenditure, estimated 
number of families, and the T7mes 
weekday and Sunday circulation—an 
excellent key to local market possibili- 
ties. Those interested in reaching 
visitors to New York will appreciate 
the tables of T7mes hotel distribution. 


A. N. P. A. Standard Market Survey 
Form of Youngstown, Ohio, Com- 
piled by the Youngstown Vindicator. 
Besides a comprehensive presentation 
of general descriptive data, this folder 
contains the following facts: Number 
of manufacturing plants, payroll, in- 
come, retail stores, wholesale outlets, 
"SC & LOR 


Aviation 


The May 10th Issue cf the Aeronan- 
tical Bulletin contains . list of com- 
mercial concerns which use airplanes 
for deliveries, transportation of ex- 
ecutives and salesmen and for pub- 
licity purposes. A. A. Durante & 
Company, who issue the Bulletin, be- 
lieve this to be the most complete 
tabulation of its kind available. 


Motor Industry 


Facts and Figures of the Automobile 
Industry. The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce has compiled 
a very comprehensive ninety-six page 
book of automobile facts. Extensive 
data on production, employment, 
farm use of cars, food haulage by 
truck, world registration, taxation and 
highways are among the major tables 
of this volume. 


Exporting 
Selling the Overseas Buyer. A survey of 
the methods used by American manu- 


facturers who are most successful in 
export trade, with data on export de- 
partments and commission merchants, 
foreign travelers, quoting for export, 
credit terms, packing, etc. Describes 
the service (covering merchandising 
counsel, leads, distribution, trade lists, 
etc.) which the American Exporter 
puts at the disposal of its advertisers. 


Distribution a Vital Factor in Sales. 
The new L. M. S. plan for scientific 
warehousing and distribution of mer- 
chandise in Great Britain is described 
in this booklet gotten out by the 
London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way. This company operates 40 per 
cent of the railway mileage in Great 
Britain and owns 350 modern wate- 
houses, which enable them to offer 
the American exporter a simple and 
economical solution of his British dis- 
tribution problems. 


Industrial 


National Industrial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. Concerns in the industrial 
field that do not know about the 
services offered by the National In- 
dustrial | Advertisers’ Association, 
along the lines of technical advertis- 
ing budgets, research, industrial mar- 
ket data, exporting problems and the 
like, will want a booklet issued by the 
association which describes these ac- 
tivities, Through the work of this 
group, a great mass of data of vital 
importance to the industrial field, has 
become available in the last year or 
two. Its value lies principally in the 
fact that it is sharply individualized 
to the needs of that field. 


Direct Mail 


Oceans of Color. A_ portfolio of 
office forms and envelopes in 4 
diversity of colors and designs. This 
might be the source of an idea for 
that simplified form you have been 
trying to work out. The other pocket 
of the portfolio contains examples of 
productive letterheads used by such 
companies as Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ediphone, etc. Submitted by Howard 
Bond. 
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Significant News 


@ @ e@ Current business surveys agree that, while no 
marked trend is now visible, distinct revival is likely in 
the fall. Secretary Lamont, still more hopeful than other 
observers, thinks ‘‘normal conditions” will prevail within 
three months. He likes the large department store sales 
in April, improvement in retail clothing sales, small in- 
ventories in many lines, and predictions that commodity 
ptice declines are at an end. 


@ @ @ The Harvard Economic Society puts its view 
in these words: “There are certain powerful forces which 
make for improvement: the stimulus afforded by very easy 
money; the closer balance which has now been attained 
between production and consumption, and the current low 
ptices of raw materials. Moreover great activity is already 
indicated for important industries. We believe, therefore, 
that business—-with due allowance for seasonal movements 
—will turn for the better this month or next, recover 
vigorously in third quarter, and end the year at levels sub- 
stantially above normal.” 


e @ e@ Price cutting and miscellaneous outlets threaten 
to destroy the book trade, according to a report presented 
this week to the American Booksellers’ annual convention 
by its board of trade. ‘The dealer who begins a price 
war,” adds the report, “immediately puts the fate of his 
business into the hands of his competitors. He must go 
as far as his competitors wish to take him.” 


e e e April automobile production was 442,630 
vehicles, the largest April output except only that of last 
year, which totaled 621,910, Compared with March there 
was a gain of 40,000 cars. 


@ @ e@ Of vital importance to the automobile industry 
is the Supreme Court decision this week which finds the 
prohibition statute, and not the internal revenue law, the 
justification for seizure of liquor-carrying cars. A differ- 


ent ruling would have seriously jeopardized instalment 


payment buying. 


@ @ e The prohibition act specifically allows innocent 
lien holders to recover cars taken in illicit traffic, whereas 
proceedings under the internal revenue law are burden- 
some and doubtful. What this distinction means 1s in- 
dicated by the fact that automobile liens amount to some 
two billions of dollars according to current estimates. 


© @ e@ Analysis of newspaper advertising in the first 
four months of this year shows clearly that loss was due 
mainly to what has happened in the automobile industry 
and the financial markets. National advertising has stood 
up remarkably well and shows a tendency to resume the 
expansion that was interrupted last fall. 


® @ e The trend to expansion of national advertising 
appropriations is further evidenced this week by announce- 
ments (details of which will be found in the news section 
of this issue) by Socony, Firestone and Clicquot Club. 


® @ @ Magazine advertising in the May monthlies 
and the April weeklies listed by National Advertising 
Records (including classified, which was not counted in 
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1929) amounted to $20,399,000, 6.4 per cent more than 
in the same period last year. Drugs and toilet goods 
and food products showed the largest gains, automobiles 
the largest losses. National network broadcast advertising 
in April amounted to $2,188,000, a gain of 41 per cent. 


@ @ e Significant of chain store developments is the 
entrance this week of Red & White (voluntary chain) 
into the field of national advertising. 


@ @ e The effect of commodity price declines (caus- 
ing inventory losses) is seen by Safeway Stores in its esti- 
mate of earnings for the first quarter. Sales were larger 
than last year by more than 13 per cent while net income 
fell off from $1,400,000 to about $1,000,000. 


@ @ e Ford of Canada reports net income of $5,- 
233,000 in 1929 compared with a loss in 1928 of $3,- 
401,000—an echo of the Ford come-back in this country. 
Return on sales and other income was close to nine cents 
on the dollar. 


@ @ e A survey of retail food prices by a large dis- 
tributor finds that, compared with prices at this time last 
year, nationally advertised brands are down only two 
points on the index number used while ordinary staples 
are off about nineteen points, 


e@ @ e@ The William H. Rankin $350,000 (triple) 
damage judgment against Associated Bill Posters, predeces- 
sors of General Outdoor Advertising, for injury inflicted 
by illegal exclusion from national billboards was affirmed 
this week by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second District. 
The appellate court held that a general estimate of losses 
actual and prospective justified the jury finding. 


@ @ e Our exports to Canada in the fiscal year ended 
March 31 were valued at $847,466,000, $20,000,000 less 
than the year before, our imports from Canada to $514,- 
958,000, down $15,000,000. Dutiable goods sent across 
the border were worth $523,305,000, only half a million 
less than the year before—a fact which gives special sig- 
nificance to recent Canadian tariff boosts. 


@ e@ e Advertising would have done more to combat 
the evils of alcoholism than Volstead law enforcement, 
Senator Allen of Kansas thinks. In-a talk this week to 
the Advertising Federation of America he expressed the 
belief that one-tenth of the money used in fighting the 
bootleggers would have done a better job if it had been 
devoted to telling the public the essential facts. 


@ @ @ Announcement was made this week. that 
American Piano Corporation has been organized to take 
over American Piano Company under the presidency of 
George G. Foster and the chairmanship of William D. 
Loucks. The upset price is $1,348,167. 


@ @ e@ Motor vehicle accidents last year cost this 
country $850,000,000 in direct economic loss according 
to J. H. Parmelee, statistician of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. 


How Small Business Can Stem 


the Tide of Big Competition 


No. 1. Individualization versus follow-the-leader in the sales plan 


HAT _ chance 

has the small 
manufac. 

turer of a 

specialty in the national 
field, when all of his 
markets are dominated by 
a competitor with limit- 
less resources? According 
to the experience of the 
C-Y Chocolate Yeast 
Company, New York, the 
competition may be 
changed into an asset 
instead of a liability if 
the small manufacturer’s 
goods have certain indi- 
vidual qualities, if his 
merchandising methods 
are sound, and if he 
properly cultivate _his 
channels of distribution. 
About five years ago, 
soon after the Fleisch- 
mann Company began its 
tremendous _ advertising 
and selling campaign on 


Fleischmann’s dominance in the 
yeast business would seem to make 
that field uninviting for any little 
company whose resources were 
limited. But intelligent selling can 
make headway against competi- 
tion even this formidable. Here is 
an analysis of the sales plan 
through which the C-Y Chocolate 
Yeast Company jumped sales 
4,000 per cent in ten months, won 
national distribution and turned 
a red balance sheet into black. 


tional advertising. In com- 
parison, our product has 
a very close margin of 
profit, since it is more 
costly to manufacture and 
must be sold at the same 
price. This is a disad- 
vantage; but our product 
keeps indefinitely, while 
our dominant competitive 
product keeps but a few 
days. Both products en- 
jOy a prompt turnover, 
since consumers usually 
take three cakes a day. 
Because of the keeping 


is less costly to distribute, 
and we reasoned that we 
could compete successful- 
preserved the individual 


characteristics of 


icy. 


its yeast as a health food, 
the C-Y company was 
organized to merchandise a combina- 
tion of dry yeast and chocolate. This 
product is the result of a secret 
process of blending which does not 
kill the germinating properties, and, 
from a scientific standpoint, there is 
little doubt that it has certain health 
values lacking in other forms. It has 
individuality, a palatable taste, keep- 
ing qualities and other characteristics 
giving it a special appeal and making 
it amenable to economical and effec- 
tive distribution. 

Recently E. W. Macavoy, vice- 
president, explained the factors which 
have made the merchandising of C-Y 
Yeast successful, and discussed rea- 
sons for the failure of many small 
manufacturers under similar com- 
petitive conditions. Fortunately, Mr. 
Macavoy has had many years of ex- 
perience as a specialist in creating 
advertising and merchandising plans 
for a wide variety of products. 

“In meeting dominant com- 
petition,” he said, “the small manu- 
facturer must have individuality of 
product, the soundest of merchandis- 
ing methods, and the ability to take 


advantage of every competitive oppor- 
tunity. However, few of them seem 
to have this equipment. They tend 
to imitate the big fellows in every- 
thing. They imitate trade-marks, 
packages and even selling methods of 
their big successful competitors. 
They offer something just as good, 
they claim, and they make their sell- 
ing appeal on price. All of which 
is a mystery, for in about ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred they fail. 
“The innumerable imitators of 
Life Savers a few years ago illustrated 
this tendency. I do not know how 
many there were; but there were a 
great many, and where are they now? 
I do not recall more than one or two. 
Yet not many years ago small manu- 
facturers in practically all of the cities 
of the country were putting out pep- 
permint lozenges closely resembling 
Life Savers, and they furnished an 
excellent and typical example of the 
imitators who follow every strikingly 
successful merchandising campaign. 
“We have a product generally re- 
lated to another on which millions of 
dollars have been spent in educa- 
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appearance. The form is 


sure that if we had attempted to 


imitate our competitor's name, label : 
or package, we never would have | 


reached first base. Imitation is the 
small manufacturer's greatest handi- 
cap. The greater part of the public 
dislikes an imitation, and if a small 
manufacturer is going to hang onto 
the tail of a successful kite, he won't 
sail far unless he expresses his own 
individuality in both his goods and 
his merchandising methods. 

“Our success certainly demonstrates 
that the basic principle of the small 
manufacturer should provide for his 
getting away as far as possible from 
the competition of his big rival. He 
must package his goods differently 
and distinctively, emphasize individ: 
uality, and frame selling plans ac 
cordingly. Only then can he compete 
with his big competitors and take 
profitable advantage of their educa- 
tional campaigns,” 

Incidentally, the experience of the 
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1. Losses turned to profit. 


2. Sales jumped 4,000 per cent in 


ten months. 


3. Sixty-five per cent distribution 
on a national basis won where 
sales had previously been con- 
fined to the Eastern seaboard. 

4. Accounts opened with 80 per 
cent of the jobbers in the field 


who handled yeast. 


5. New York City used as a test- 
ing ground instead of a smaller 


city. 


6. Advertising conservative but 


consistent. 


7. Standard discounts established 
and all demands for concessions 


in price refused. 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Is the day 
past when the 
little factory can 
compete with 
the giant in the 
field? This 
series of articles 
proves conclu- 
sively that it 
isn’t. 


company also demonstrates that the 
main purpose of a small manufacturer 
must be to sell his merchandise. 
Unfortunately, although the original 
C-Y organization realized the value 
of its product, its promoters evidently 
thought that their success depended 
on selling stock in the company. 
They were apparently content to lose 
money on the product as long as they 
could make up the losses on stock 
sales, while they confidently waited 
for the tide to turn and the merchan- 
dise to sell itself. 

Although there is difficulty in 
financing some good small manufac- 
turing enterprises, Mr. Macavoy does 
not think the problem is as serious as 
many others. Give a man, or group 


Some of the High-lights of 
the C-Y Sales Program 


of men, the right kind of product or 
line, merchandised properly under 
adequate management, and he con- 
tends that there will be little or no 
difficulty in obtaining proper financial 
backing. 

“When we took over the business 
in June, 1929,” he continued, “we 
financed it sufficiently to operate it on 
a scale allowing us later to develop 
the business out of profits. We had 
no stock to sell to anyone, and de- 
voted all of our thought and energy 
to merchandising our product. Con- 
sequently, within eight months we 
were more than breaking even, and 
the following month showed an ex- 
cellent profit. Now we are turning 
the profits back into the business and 
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expanding as rapidly as we think we 
should. 

“The old company merely attempt- 
ed to distribute the product, and had 
all of the manufacturing done by an- 
other firm under contract. We now 
own and operate our own factory in 
Hoboken, where we roast and grind 
our own cacao beans, and conduct all 
of the processes of manufacture. 

“In brief, ten months ago we took 
over an excellent piece of goods 
which had not sold profitably. The 
product enjoyed a fairly good sale in 
spots, but was practically a failure as 
a business. Simply by applying sound 
merchandising principles, we have 
turned losses into profits and in- 


creased the volume of sales about 
4,000 per cent.” 
While this increase seems _in- 


credibly large, Mr. Macavoy hastened 
to emphasize the fact that the volume 
of the old company was very small. 
However, for any company to develop 
a losing business into a_ profitable 
business within ten months, in the 
face of competition backed by a re- 
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ported advertising appropriation of 
$2,000,000, is remarkable. 

The old company confined its dis- 
tribution entirely to eastern territories. 
Within six months the new organiza- 
tion began to develop national dis- 
tribution, and four months later had 
about 65 per cent of its possible 
country-wide distribution, with 80 
per cent of the jobbers in its field 
handling the product. 

In gaining distribution, Mr. Mac- 
avoy explained that many small 
manufacturers make the mistake of 
conducting their tests in small towns. 
He pointed out that when a manu- 
facturer with a promising piece of 
goods begins to try it out in small 
towns, all of his competitors, large 
and small, sit up and take notice. If 
the goods ia to be popular in the 
small markets, it is likely that the 
most aggressive competitors will move 
into the larger towns and cities with 
intensive selling campaigns. And 
when the experimenter reaches the 
larger fields, he finds his merchandis- 
ing beset with the strongest kind of 
competition the further it is devel- 
oped. 

“We foresaw this contingency,” 
Mr. Macavoy said, “‘and we did all 


tribution wherever we have created 
a demand.” 

The next step in importance to the 
small manufacturer, Mr, Macavoy 
pointed out, is the cultivation of dis- 
tribution factors. There is nothing, 
he insisted, that creates good will to 
a greater extent among wholesalers 
and dealers than sound and intelligent 
merchandising methods. 

“Advertising is the most important 
feature of good merchandising,” Mr. 
Macavoy explained, “and we have 
used newspapers, magazines and bill- 
boards. We also expect to use broad- 
casting before the present year is out. 
Of course, our appropriation is insig- 
nificant in comparison with that of 
our dominant competitor; but the 
advertising it buys has an invaluable 
influence on both the public and the 
trade. During 1930 we have planned 
to spend $150,000 for advertising; 
but it is probable that this amount 
will be increased. We shall spend 
more if our increase in volume goes 
beyond our very conservative forecast. 

“Advertising is usually a serious 
problem with the small manufacturer. 
It is sometimes difficult for him to 
realize the wisdom of spending a 
large part of his small capital for an 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. True 
which will outline specific, tested methods through 
which the small or moderate-sized company can 
compete successfully with the giants in the field. 
These articles are not theoretical, but practical. Each 
method is explained in terms of the experience of 
one small company that is successfully putting into 
practice the principle which is under discussion. 


of our trying out of plans and ex- 
perimenting in the large cities. We 
began right here in New York City 
—the hardest market to sell in the 
country. We concluded that if we 
could make good here, we could sell 
C-Y Yeast anywhere. 

“In our distribution we were facing 
the competition of probably the most 
highly perfected distributing machine 
in the world—the wagon delivery 
system of the Fleischmann Company. 
We knew we would have to meet this 
competition everywhere, and that 
everything we learned about it in 
New York would apply in other ter- 
ritories. As we had foreseen, the 
keeping quality of our product 
enabled us to induce wholesalers to 
stock our goods, and their cooperation 
has given our product adequate dis- 


intangible influence; but I do not see 
how a small manufacturer can get 
started without all of the carefully 
prepared advertising he can possibly 
pay for. 

“When we started our first selling 
campaign in New York City we went 
our limit in the local newspapers, and 
we gave a great deal of painstaking 
thought and planning to what we 
printed in the space. As we developed 
our distribution, we backed it up with 
local newspaper advertising and, to 
some extent, billboards. And when 
our distribution was widespread 
enough to make magazine advertising 
profitable, we did not hesitate to go 
into the national field. 

“In approaching both wholesalers 
and dealers we have been careful not 
to exaggerate our advertising ex- 


penditures. The small manufacturer 
who is aggressive is frequently 
tempted to magnify his efforts and to 
make his advertising appear to be 
more effective than it is, This is a 
great mistake. After all, we sell 
wholesalers and retailers for the sole 
purpose of distributing our product 
to the consumer, and they fulfill their 
functions only because of their ex- 
pectation of a profit on our goods, 
Therefore, if we exaggerate our ad- 
vertising influence we misinform the 
trade as to expected profits, and 
really sell our goods under false pre- 
tenses. We also create the false 
impression that the goods will move 
readily without effort, when we 
should have induced the distributors 
to cooperate in pushing them, and the 
inevitable result is about the worst 
thing that could happen to a small 
manufacturer. 


No Price Concessions 


“It is also most important to resist 
all demands for concessions. For 
some time after a small manufacturer 
starts in business, his greatest need 
appears to be orders, and there are a 
number of large buyers, usually, who 
are eager to take advantage of his 
need. The buyer who offers large 
orders for special discounts always 
seems to make his appearance with 
the first indications of success. His 
offers are tempting; but he buys for 
the sole purpose of cutting prices, 
usually, and at a time when the manu- 
facturer is in a position when the 
demoralization of his distribution will 
result in irreparable injury. 

“After studying this problem, we 


concluded that the greatest mistake > 
we could make would be to grant [) 
any buyer a special discount or 4 ; 
secret concession of any kind. Some | 
large and powerful manufacturers do | 


it and appear to be getting away with 


it. However, that is their business, [ 


and they may be able to withstand 
the inevitable reaction. We are run- 
ning a small business, and I know, 
from both experience and observation, 
that a small manufacturer cannot af- 
ford to grant concessions. 

“Ever since we took over the busi- 
ness we have operated on a standard 
system of discounts. We offer slightly 
increasing discounts on quantities of 
from one to twenty cases; but these 
discounts are published openly and all 
customers ate offered the same price 
Opportunities. 

“Our distribution is confined al 
most entirely to the drug trade; but 
recently several large candy whole 
salers offered to take on our specialty, 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Silent Automatic’s Crack Branch 


Chalks Up an “Off Season”’ 


Sales Record | 
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show the ef- 
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On prospects come 


kind. from. satisfied 

Concerns op- ; ; users. Salesmen 
erating nationally The control for a close and systematic prospect follow-up was a simple are unusually 
will find these form recording all interviews, mailing pieces sent and members of careful, in this 


cross-section _pic- 
tures full of ‘aes 
for increasing the 
eficiency of their 
own localized 
campaigns, small- 
et companies will 
find them helpful 
because the suc- 
cess of these sell- 
ing programs in- 
volves  expendi- 
tures which are 
within the means 
of smaller 
budgets. 

Now that the summer season is not 
far ahead and sales executives are 
seeking ideas for keeping up summer 
sales, we are outlining here the story 
of an “off-season” campaign which, 
last year, broke all records for the 
Silent Automatic Corporation, oil 
urner manufacturers, in the Boston 
territory. Not only did it produce a 
74 per cent increase in sales for the 
month of July, but it served the vital 
Purpose of getting a head start for the 
Peak season which lay just ahead. 

The particular problem was to in- 
Ctease the company’s business when 
the general public would not and did 


the family seen 


not want to use the product, to relieve 
the great pressure of business, which 
reaches its highest peak in the fall, 
and also to gear up installation crews 
who must be properly trained to meet 
the calls for immediate installation 
during the busiest season. 

An analysis of the company’s sales 
methods indicate that these were main 
factors in the success of the compaign: 

1, A systematic method for using 
consumers to develop new prospects. 

2. Intensive follow-up of possible 
buyers with advertising and personal 
sales work. 

3. An offer of a 5 per cent cash 
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Here is another intensive one-city campaign which broke 
all sales records for the Boston branch of Silent Automatic. 
This is one of a series of articles which report, in detail, how 
some concern conducted a successful sales drive in one 
metropolitan center. By presenting cross-section pictures 
of this kind, Sales Management is able to give full details 
of advertising schedules, personal sales work, and follow- of 
up methods, which it is impossible, in most cases, to 
include in an article about a campaign on a national scale. 


company, to pre- 


serve their con- 
tacts with homes 
they have sold, 


not only to be 
sure the burner is 
giving satisfaction 
in every way 
after it is in- 
stalled, but also 
to develop chains 


sales among 
each_ buyer's 
friends. The 


company has, in 
addition, success- 
fully used a plan for paying a small 
bonus to anyone who turns in the 
name of a prospective buyer who is 
actually sold. This year an additional 
inducement is being offered owners 
of a year’s free service in return for 
the name of one who is sold, Details 
of this plan will be explained in an 
early issue. 

Last July, just before the appear- 
ance of a full-page advertisement on 
July 29, salesmen girded themselves 
for a fast finish of the month. The 
last three days of the month offered 
the men the final opportunity to earn 

(Continued on page 370) 


Ten Thousand Red & White Stores 


Challenge “Dominance” of Chains 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


HE chains are growing. Some 
| of them are as powerful today 
as any other form of economic 
enterprise. The annual sales 
volume of at least one of them is 
exceeded only by the dominant com- 
panies in several basic industries. In 
their growth, particularly m the last 
decade, it would appear that they have 
far outstripped the independent stores 
—not only in number of stores and 
in the concentration of power which 
such amalgamation brings, but in the 
volume of business and the profits for 
each store. 

The logic which pessimistic prophets 
have employed is that no independent 
merchant can buy, manufacture or sell 
in the same volume, and with the same 
rapidity, as the chains. Few mer- 
chants, however prosperous and intel- 
ligent, can offer customers the variety 
and quality at the prices of the 
chains, which have taken over the 
functions not only of the wholesaler 
and broker but even of the manufac- 
turer. 

Alone, the independent merchant is 
in a bad way. All his attributes— 
his appeal to local pride, his personal 
service, his neighborliness—have not 
been able to withstand the appeals of 
wider variety of products, of lower 
prices. And yet 1,000{000 independ- 
ent merchants are still active in 
America. With many of them busi- 
ness is thriving—is better than before 
the chains became so important a fac- 
tor in the economic scheme. 

One reason is that a large propor- 
tion of them have adopted the 
methods of the chains. Without sac- 
rificing their independence, they have 
come together to perform jointly 
many of the functions of the chains. 
They are still independents, with the 
qualities which appeal to the house- 
wife in buying from independent 
stores, but their methods, in store ar- 
rangement, in advertising, in buying, 
and in brands, are those of the chains. 

Through these methods they are 
giving the chains a very effective 
“run” for the public’s money. 

From some standpoints the “‘central- 
ly owned” and the “voluntary” chains 
are today of about equal importance in 
the grocery business. Of some 350,- 


000 grocery stores, the American 
Institute of Food Distribution  es- 
timates that 120,000, or about one- 
third, are members of chains—60,000 
of them ‘voluntary’ and 60,000 
“centrally owned.” 

Incidentally, including hotels, res- 
taurants, drug stores and _ other 
establishments, the institute estimates 
600,000 food outlets. The grocery 
stores are somewhat more than half 
of this number; the grocery chains 
about one-fifth. 

In many ways, the most important 
development in this ‘voluntary chain” 
movement in America is the Red & 
White Stores. They number today 
more than 10,000. They appear in 
nearly every state in this country and 
nearly every province in Canada. They 
are served by about 100 wholesale 
warehouses. 

Eleven years old—only about five of 
them on a semi-national scale—the 
number of stores in the movement has 
increased 6,000 in the last eighteen 
months alone. The aggregate grocery 
product volume of all of the Red & 
White stores, some of them being 


rural ‘‘general’’ stores with grocery de. 
partments, is well in excess of $500,- 
000,000. This volume is surpassed 
by only one other retail chain or. 
ganization. 

Red & White Stores have stand- 
ardized names, store fronts and lay- 
outs. They carry Red & White 
brands and are aided by cooperative 
advertising, with the local wholesalers 
who function in the scheme as “‘sup. 
ply houses.” This advertising em- 
phasizes the Red & White identity 
and the service which it represents. 
The institutional campaign has been 
placed on a nation-wide scale through 
a series of advertisements recently 
launched in Good Housekeeping mag- 
azine. 
the first voluntary grocery chain to 
advertise nationally. 

The first trend in the development 
of voluntary grocery chains was 
toward retailer control of wholesalers. 
Red & White has inverted this trend. 
Although the wholesaler does not con- 
trol the retailer, he is a more impor- 
tant factor here. 

The nucleus of the Red & White 
chain was established at Buffalo about 
fifteen years ago by S. M. Flickinger, 
president of a wholesale and chain 
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One of the most unusual Red & White stores operates on a boat on 
a lake in southern Ohio. 


The Red & White chain of grocery stores represents, 
in many ways, the most important development in 
the voluntary chain movement in this country. 
More than 10,000 stores are now members of this 
group, and they do an annual volume in excess of 
$500,000,000. Some of the new developments in 
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R. W. Baker, general manager, Red 
& White Corporation. 


store grocery organization there. In 
addition to his other duties, Mr. 
Flickinger is president of the Red & 
White Corporation, purchasing or- 
ganization for the chain. 

Just before the World War, Mr. 
Flickinger operated 100 stores of his 
own in Buffalo and surrounding ter- 
ritory of New York state. Because of 
his wholesale affiliations, his stores 
were quite successful. 

He began to wonder, however, 
whether a closer arrangement could 
not be effected for the independent 
grocer in general. To try out his 
theory, he brought a number of inde- 
pendents in that territory into a vol- 
untary chain, selling them at the same 
Price as his own stores. The step was 
philanthropy—and more. It was in- 
tended, as Mr. Flickinger explained to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, to keep the in- 
dependent grocers, the chief customers 
of his wholesale business, actively in 


Red & White franchises are not exclusive. Two merchants with 
adjoining stores in Atchison, Kansas, both sought Red & White 
membership, and both got it. 


business. These grocers were called 
the Red & White Stores. They were 
given signs emphasizing their afhlia- 
tion but they continued to carry their 
own names. 

In the meantime Mr. Flickinger’s 
own stores continued to grow until 
today the chain has reached 385 units. 
Gradually, however, they have been 
made virtually independent. Mr. 
Flickinger brought the store manager 
into business with him. At first he 
gave each of them a salary and com- 
mission. Today they receive 75 to 80 
per cent of the profits. The Flickinger 
company owns the title to the stores, 
but the operators now have certificates 
of ownership which entitle them to 
between one-third to two-thirds inter- 
est. 

In return, this group of Red & 
White Stores are under contract to 
buy all merchandise from the Flick- 
inger warehouses. Directly, the Flick- 
inger corporation gets nothing from 
this “philanthropy.” Indirectly, how- 
ever, it has enabled Mr. Flickinger to 
build up the wholesale business in a 
relatively small territory to more than 
$21,000,000 a year. 

In addition to 385 Flickinger-owned 
stores, this wholesale house serves 
1,000 independent Red & White 
stores in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Although about a quarter of 
the wholesale business is still ‘‘institu- 
tional,” with restaurants, hotels, etc., 
gradually Mr. Flickinger is en- 
deavoring to confine it wholly to 
the affiliated stores, selling the Red 
& White internationally distributed 
brands of food. 

The national Red & White or- 
ganization, which Mr. Flickinger was 
an important factor in developing, 
functions on a somewhat similar basis. 

The Red & White Corporation at 
Buffalo is primarily a brokerage or- 
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ganization, contacting wholesalers and 
retailers and the manufacturers who 
supply their needs. The only profit 
which the corporation gets is from the 
standardized brokerage charge, averag- 
ing about 3 per cent. This organiza- 
tion is directly in charge of R. W. 
Baker, general manager, and is an out- 
growth of Mr. Flickinger’s wholesale 
and Mr. Baker’s brokerage experience. 
It employs no salesmen and has no 
membership charges of any nature, but 
has an agreement with wholesalers 
that they purchase a certain amount 
of their goods through the Red & 
White Corporation. 

The corporation has 600 products— 
about 95 per cent of the packaged 
items carried by the average wholesale 
grocer. ‘Our endeavor,” Mr. Baker 
told SALES MANAGEMENT, “‘is to buy 
the best irrespective of the manufac- 
turer.” The Red & White brand is 
intended to protect the jobber and the 
retailer and, through consistently high 
standards, to build good will for them 
with the public. 

“The chief qualification of whole- 
salers for membership in our organiza- 
tion is their ability to transact their 
business on low profit margins,” Mr. 
Baker emphasized. ‘They must be 
able to operate at 9 per cent or less 
at the start. Most of them are doing 
better than 8 per cent. The Flickinger 
houses, incidentally, have been able to 
reduce this to 614 per cent. 

“The qualifications for retailers are 
that they be of good reputation, 
financially sound, and willing to co- 
Operate in every phase of the agree- 
ment with their wholesalers. There 
are no ‘exclusive franchises.’ Anyone 
who meets these qualifications, where- 
ever he may be, may become affiliated. 
Two merchants with adjoining stores 
in Atchison, Kansas, both sought Red 
& White membership. We gave it to 
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both. Although there is only the wall 
between them, each is now doing more 
than $100,000 in volume a year. 

“The underlying purpose of all our 
activities is to make Red & White 
members better merchants. Group 
buying, organization, advertising and 
identity are all phases of this plan. 

“The stores vary widely in type and 
methods. Some of them do $20,000, 
some $250,000 a year. The average, 
I estimate, is about $70,000. Some of 
the stores carry meats and fresh 
produce, some do not. Some of them 
are rural ‘general’ stores in which the 
grocery department is merely a phase 
of the business, but most of them, it 
happens, are in towns and cities. The 
‘general’ stores also we are helping to 
reorganize. One of the most unusual 
Red & White operates on a boat on 
the lake in Southern Ohio for the 
benefit of summer excursionists. 

“Many of our affiliated stores own 
their own buildings. Almost without 
exception their business is more 
profitable now than when they lacked 
the Red & White identity and facil- 
ities. 

“The Red & White Corporation is 
purely a buying organization. For 
this purpose we have offices through- 
out the country. Because of our 
tremendous volume we are able to get 


full chain discounts and better. Our 
stores do not, however, emphasize 
prices. Quality is the first considera- 
tion. We have found our customers 
approve of this policy. 

“Unlike some of the regular chains, 
we have not gone into manufacturing 
—nor do we intend to. Manufactur- 
ing is one business, distribution an- 
other. We believe we can do a better 
job by sticking to distribution. Also, 
the Red & White Corporation buys 
and distributes only packaged goods. 
And we buy only from manufacturers. 

“In distributing 600 products under 
our own name we have built up one 
of the largest private brand develop- 
ments in America. 

“It must be emphasized, however, 
that although our merchants seek to 
sell more Red & White products, be- 
cause their profit is higher, they are in 
business to carry all the products their 
customers may want. There will al- 
ways be a place in grocery chains— 
voluntary or otherwise—for advertised 
brands. As long as a part of our 
customers want advertised brands, we 
must carry and even promote them.” 

(A previous article dealing with the 
Red & White chain appeared in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT for September 29, 
1928, “How the Red & White Plan 
Serves 4,000 Grocers.”’) 


““Who’s Who” Copy Meets 
Old Advertising Problem 


BY RUEL McDANITIEL 


some degree of error, that the 

average jobbers’ salesman is a 

poor reader—that he does not read 
his trade magazines in proportion to 
the material carried by them especial- 
ly for his benefit. 

Assuming the truth of that theory, 
the first problem that confronts the 
average manufacturer seeking to reach 
jobbers’ salesmen is that of gaining 
their interest. Advertising copy must 
be of considerably more than passing 
interest if it is to be read in sufficient 
degree to repay the manufacturer 
footing the bill. 

How the Whitaker Battery Supply 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, set- 
tled this problem to a. satisfactory 
degree proves that the jobbers’ sales- 
men will read advertising—and can 
be reached profitably through trade 
mediums—providing the copy is of 
the distinct type that appeals to them. 

This concern manufactures a line 
of automotive cables which sell 
through the automotive jobber to the 


IE has been said, possibly with 


car dealer, garage and service station. 
The most important link in this chain 
of distribution is the jobbers’ sales- 
men. 

Their good will toward the line is 
essential in order that it be intro- 
duced and consistently pushed to the 
dealer and garagemen; and their in- 
terest is essential if the retailer is to 
continue to be a good Whitaker cus- 
tomer. It is necessary that they help 
the retailer to sell more of the line 
—help him to keep his stocks moving 
—in order that he may see for him- 
self that it is a profitable one to 
carry. 

This company assumes that, given 
a good line for which there is a 
potential demand, the jobber’s sales- 
man can sell it if he really wants to. 
This specific advertising campaign 
was planned to make the jobber’s 
salesman want to sell more Whitaker 
cables and allied lines. 

“That the average person likes to 
see his name in print is a long-recog- 
nized journalist truth. If he likes 


to see his name in print, then he en- 
joys still more seeing his picture ‘in 
the paper,’ explains J. P. Whitaker, 
who has charge of the campaign. 
“Our special advertising to jobbers’ 
salesmen is based upon the latter as- 
sumption. The response we have 
enjoyed from this copy proves again 
the basic truthfulness in this accepted 
statement. 

“We believed that, regardless of 
whether or not the average jobber’s 
salesman reads his trade magazines as 
consistently as he ought to, he would 
enjoy seeing his picture in print; and 
we made pictures of specific salesmen 
the basis of the series. The campaign 
started during the first part of 1929 
and it is to continue indefinitely,” 

Each advertisement of this series 
appeals especially to salesmen, al- 
though the automotive magazines in 
which it appears appeals to jobbers 
as well as to their salesmen. Another 
campaign runs simultaneously with 
this. The copy for the salesmen ties 
up somewhat with the other schedule. 
There is a line in each salesman ad- 
vertisement, asking the reader to 
refer to the other advertising of the 
company on a named page. That 
copy goes into the selling qualities 
and the profit possibilities of the 
Whitaker line, whereas the ‘Who's 
Who” advertisement treats these sub- 
jects incidentally or not at all. 


Features Four Salesmen 


Each advertisement of the sales- 
men’s series carries four pictures of 
jobbers’ salesmen who have made 
successful recor) selling Whitaker 
products. The theme of the copy is 
that every jobber’s salesman likes to 
be listed among ‘“Who’s Who” and 
therefore should try to make a record 
which will entitle him to such a list- 
ing. 

Each advertisement is printed in 
two colors and is headed, ‘Who's 
Who.” There are two pictures neat 
the top of the copy and two toward 
the bottom. Each picture is properly 
captioned to show the name of the 
salesman and the name and address 
of the automotive jobbing firm with 
which he is connected. 

Here is the text of a typical Whit- 
aker ‘“Who’s Who” advertisement: 

“Here are four real ‘go-getters’— 
they are representative of a large 
group of salesmen doing a good job 
selling Whitaker Battery Cables. 

“If you have not won national 
recognition yet—start now. It’s go- 
ing to be even easier to remember to 
ask ’em to buy Whitaker cables after 
you read page 51.” 

The latter sentence refers to the 

(Continued on page 367) 
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newspapers throughout New York 

State and New England—tied up 

with radio, outdoor, window dis- 
play and a number of incidental 
media—the Standard Oil Company of 
New York announced this week the 
formal inauguration of its Socony 
Certified Lubrication Service. 

To educate 11,000 service station 
men and dealers on a thorough and 
standardized form of service for 
every make of car, Socony held this 
spring fifty-three schools. In addi- 
tion, 2,000 men, from clerks to high 
executives, are now being put through 
the course at 26 Broadway, New 
York, and other division offices. 

“The new service is intended to 
meet a need for more scientific 
methods in the sale of gasoline and 
lubricants,’ an executive of the com- 
pany explained to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. ‘To realize the complexity 
of the problem,” he added, “it must 
be understood that there are today 
forty American makes of cars. Even 
though the service is intended for 
cats of wide distribution only, the 
problem was complicated by the fact 
that each of these manufacturers has 
on an average of three models a year, 
with an average active life of about 
three years, and that there are on an 
average forty lubrication points on 
each car. 


L: dominating space in some 600 


Study Car Operation 


“The curriculum of the schools 
covered eight ‘screen talks,’ or slides 
shown on screens, accompanied by 
explanations by instructors, with a 
booklet for each talk. These booklets 
were illustrated with the pictures 
shown on the screen. They presented, 
through analogies, every-day objects 
and processes, the way an automobile 
Operates—the functions of the various 
parts, and the types of oil necessary 
to keep each performing perfectly. 
The first talk dealt with the automo- 
bile as a whole, under the title, ‘What 
Is Under the Hood?’, subsequent 
talks with the qualities of various 
Socony gasolines and lubricants. The 
final lessons went more into detail on 
the importance of lubrication and on 
the value of the knowledge of cer- 
tified lubrication to all concerned— 
the dealer or service station man, the 


Socony Sends 11,000 to 
Starts Campaign on Oil Service 


company and the owner of the car. 

“The curriculum was spaced over 
sixteen weeks, lessons being given 
fortnightly. The books were loaned, 
with a series of questions on a sep- 
arate sheet after each lesson, and 
students were required to study them 
and submit written answers to the 
questions at the next meeting. The 
answers are graded and only those 
who have a satisfactory rating are 
given diplomas, The diplomas, of 
metal, are for display at the stations 
to tell customers and prospects that 
the men in charge of those stations 
have the knowledge required to lubri- 
cate every make of car thoroughly. 

“Our greatest problem was to select 
and prepare the teachers. That was 
accomplished last winter. Many of 
these educators were recruited from 
Socony’s staff of salesmen. A num- 
ber were headquarters or branch 
office sales executives. Some of the 
courses were held during working 
hours, some after hours, depending 
on local conditions. After school we 
took the students out to show them 
how the lubrication system works on 
the automobile chassis. Each lesson 
covered one hour. 


What the Plan Covers 


“A similar method is being fol- 
lowed for the headquarters staff. 
The course here is being held during 
working hours. The certified lubrica- 
tion plan covers, in fact, more than 
lubrication. It is a thorough me- 
chanical inspection of every working 
part of the automobile. After every 
one of perhaps fifty-eight points has 
been covered with as many as six or 
eight different types of lubricants, the 
car is tested for squeaks that have 
not heretofore been discovered. Water 
is added to the radiator and battery 
and tests are made of tires. Although 
it is mot primarily a mechanical in- 
spection, the men are qualified as a 
result of this course, and of their 
previous experience, to detect faults 
in the working parts of the car, and 
to suggest remedies. After the in- 
spection, the dealer or service station 
man writes out, signs and dates a de- 
tailed form. One part of this form 
is placed under the hood of the car. 
The other is sent in to headquarters. 

“We recommend to motorists of 
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““School’’: 


Soconyland that they submit their cars 
to this inspection every 500 miles. 
There is no charge for the inspection. 
The only cost to motorists is for the 
oil and gasoline. We believe it will 
save them a great deal of money by 
keeping their cars in working order 
and by pointing out mechanical faults 
before they have a chance to do dam- 
age. 

othe advertising program, to pro- 
mote the new service, was formally 
launched on Thursday of this week. 
Certified Lubrication will be the theme 
of Socony’s program this summer— 
the largest advertising campaign the 
company has yet undertaken. There 
will be full pages in 600 newspapers. 
The “opening gun” alone will be the 
equivalent in cost of ten full pages 
in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
first spread this week announced the 
service. The next will bear the head- 
line, “11,000 Men Going to School 
for You!” 


Install Test Car 


The executive mentioned several in- 
cidental “media” which have been 
developed for the campaign, worked 
out in conjunction with Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 
agency. One of these is a group of 
“talking pumps,” phonographs in oil 
pumps, with loud speaker attach- 
ments, which will be taken around 
on trucks to play jazz music and de- 
liver Socony talks at street corners 
throughout the marketing territory. 

“In addition to the chassis em- 
ployed for demonstration purposes 
during the campaign, we have just 
installed a test car,” he concluded, 
“carrying every conceivable form of 
instrument, which will run through- 
out the New York-New England 
territory, testing Socony oils and 
gasolines night and day, in all 
weather, on every type of road. 

“Gradually the number of men 
qualified to hold Certified Lubrica- 
tion diplomas will be extended, but 
this development must come slowly. 
But with 3,000 graduates—11,000 of 
our own men, and dealers, scattered 
throughout the seven states which we 
cover—we believe we will be in a 
better position to serve the motoring 
public this year we have ever been 
before.” 


Six Points on Which We Judge a 


Prospective Salesman 


ECAUSE the plumbing and 
heating industry has a produc- 
tion capacity of two and a half 
times last year’s sales, because 
the new competition from mail order 
houses, department stores, hardware 
stores and direct selling concerns has 
increased 100 per cent in two years 
and now represents about 20 per cent 
of the volume of the industry, and 
because the industry’s retail outlet, the 
plumbing and heating contractor, is 
not sales-minded and has developed 
his business mechanically rather than 
by the sale of merchandise or the cre- 
ation of business where no business 
previously existed, the ideal plumbing 
specialty salesman must be a counselor 
able to advise his customers on mer- 
chandise and the ways and means of 
overcoming sales resistance, 


If one of our sales- 
men gets into finan- 
cial difficulty and is 
handicapped by 
worry, our sales man- 
ager approaches his 
problem sympatheti- 
cally and helps him 
to straighten out his 
affairs. 


Photo by Lazarnick 


To achieve an approximation of 
this ideal salesman, we have developed 
a standardized procedure of hiring 
and training. Approximately 40 per 
cent of our selling organization come 
to us through our own salesmen. 
Other men we get from the universi- 
ties and, in this case, they are largely 
men who have been graduated, taken 
up some work and have returned to 
the university after two or three years. 

The remainder come to us through 
an employment agency. If you can 
get the executive in charge of sales 
work to understand exactly the type of 
man you want, you have succeeded in 
developing a real source of supply for 
salesmen. 

We do not employ men _ recom- 
mended by our customers. We do 
not consider them at all. 
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1. He must have enduring patience. 

2. He must have robust health. 

3. He must be happily married. 

4. He must be provident. 

5. He must be over twenty-five. 

6. He must have the right attitude 
toward his job, 


BY Cc. W. WANGER 
President, Woodward-Wanger Company, Philadelphia 


We do not necessarily try to pick 
men from territories they are to cover. 
We would rather send a man from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco than 
hire a man in San Francisco and train 
him out there, just to save traveling 
expenses and because he knows the 
territory. 

It has been our experience that men 
who have worked for competing con- 
cerns do not usually make good men. 
We usually tell the applicant we do 
not think it ethical to negotiate with 
him while he is in the employ of a 
competing concern. If he applies to 
us later, we immediately write the con- 
cern and tell them that we have had 
this application and we ask them for 
a frank expression, and usually add 
that we feel that if the salesman was 
not satisfied with their organization, 
we can’t see how he can be with ours. 

The qualifications of each applicant 
for the position of salesman are 
checked against the following require- 
ments: a salesman must have, first, the 
quality of enduring patience, because 
many of our customers are not in and 
hard to find. To make fifteen calls 
and locate six is a good per cent of 
contacts. The salesman must have the 
quality of sustained effort, as many 
times, sales are made after closing 
time. Cleverness is undesirable as 
many of our customers are easily pet- 
suaded under pressure and the te- 
action, of course, is bad. Our policy 
is to help the customer to a better un- 
derstanding of his needs, 

The applicant also must have robust 
health, because the hours are long and 
the physical strain great. 

(Continued on page 368) 
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American sales enterprise is hurdling national boundaries and making the whole world its market. It 
is part of the freer and ever-widening commerce between nations. Long alert to this trend, the 
McCann Company is continuously studying foreign markets, and has provided facilities for placing 
advertising in every section of the world. Already we have established complete service organizations 
of our own at fourteen important marketing centers in the United States, Canada and Europe. Impor- 
tant to every export manager is the American standard of service offered by our European offices. 
Associated with each office are native advertising men, long experienced in local problems. But the 
direction is American, and American ideas and methods have as full play as conditions warrant. Each 
office is equipped to give complete agency service, just as that is understood in the United States— 
a service characterized by that dispatch, thoroughness and resourcefulness made possible by our far- 
reaching, yet closely-knit organization. 


If you are interested to find in Europe an on-the-spot mar- 
keting organization ready to study the sales possibilities of 
any product, send for the European Service booklet. 


Address Foreign Dept., 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


McCANN D renes 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


THE * K - M C INTERNATIONAL 
Cc ANN | [ws vero | ADVERTISING 
COMPANY & SERVICE 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - DENVER 
MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON - PARIS - FRANKFORT 0. M. 


What Price Profitless Sales? 


BY RAYMOND BILL 


A new type of business leadership is coming to the 
fore—the leadership of sales management, Mr. Bill 
points out in this continuation of his discussion of 
profitless sales. Its main requirements are adequate 
profit on each dollar of sales, and adequate return in 
earned income on each dollar of invested capital. 


HIS series of articles* is being 

interrupted now and then to 

permit the presentation of a 

variety of viewpoints on this 
all-important and highly timely sub- 
ject. Bruce Barton’s article, “Quota 
Mad,”in last Sunday's newspapers 
dealt with some of its phases. The 
address given at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers by Carle M. Bigelow, 
M. E., president of Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, Inc., was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of this mag- 
azine as a worth-while and highly 
sophisticated discussion of ‘What 
Price Profitless Sales,’’ although his 
actual topic was ‘‘Why Business Needs 
a Distribution Director.” As a matter 
of fact, at the same meeting, the talks 
by T. G. Graham, first vice-chairman 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, and T. M. McNiece, manager of 
sales records and research division, 
National Carbon Company, Inc., 
might have also been reproduced as 
pertinent discussions on this super- 
problem of modern business. 

In the latter part of his remarks 
Mr. McNiece emphasized that success- 
ful sales management is today based 
upon the profitability of sales rather 
than upon the attaining of increased 
sales volume per se. It is really en- 
couraging to find that so many of the 
“thought leaders” in business are now 
stressing the profit side because it has 
long been apparent that America was 
going mad with ambition for sales 
expansion. Moreover, this very crav- 
ing for mass production and mass sales 
in many fields was leading to exactly 
the opposite of the expected result. 

The theory of mass production and 
distribution has always been increased 
efficiency and lower prices to the con- 


*Previous articles in this series have ap- 
peared in the April 12, 19, 26 and May 
3 issues. 


sumer; also the theory has embraced 
the idea that a reduced margin of 
profit per dollar of sale would so 
greatly increase total sales as to de- 
velop greater profits than ever. To be 
sure, that theory can be put into prac- 
tice in exceptional cases where it is 
carried out by a management of long- 
time experience and _ close-to-super 
ability. But in the hands of company 
executives of promotive (as dis- 
tinguished from operating) ability, 
that theory is full of dynamite. And 
the same goes for bankers, who are 
often quick to evaluate the theories of 
what is good business, but who, 
through lack of detailed experience in 
merchandising and failure to appre- 
ciate the Auman equations which will 
always obtain in the selling side of 
business, throw the weight of their 


- influence behind the theoretical com- 


petency of ideas instead of the 
practical competency of individual 
men. 

If consuming markets were indeed 
without limit, the theory of mass dis- 
tribution could undoubtedly be worked 
out to great lengths, but the plain 
truth is that the markets for most 
products and commodities have definite 
walls of limitation which mass produc- 
tion and lowered prices cannot break 
through. We have plenty of exam- 
ples where low prices have failed to 
do the selling job, even though ac- 
cumulated inventories (not out of 
style) were offered at less than the 
actual cost of manufacture. The real 
answer to increased sales that are 
sound lies in the factor of sales man- 
agement, and sales management that 
does not insist on a substantial profit 
per dollar of sales is not worthy of the 
name. Competent sales management, 
what is much more to the point, 
knows that price competition in itself 
is relatively weak and ineffective when 
arrived at through a reduction in the 
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percentage of profit on each dollar of 
sale. Its benefits are so likely to be 
just temporary. 

The really smart sales management 
never adopts a change of policy with- 
out first analyzing just what moves 
will be open to the competition. That 
is particularly true in the matter of 
prices, 

Suppose, for example, a manufac- 
turer who has been selling at a profit 
of 15 per cent per dollar of sale de- 
cides to lower his prices by cutting his 
percentage of profit to 5 per cent and 
thereby to increase his total profits by 
enormously increasing his sales. What 
happens then? Do his competitors sit 
around whacking their thumbs and 
cheering him on? They do not. 
Either through comparable dumbness, 
aspiration or ‘‘the pressure of com- 
petition” they fall in line and seek the 
same ambitious objective, with the re- 
sult, now common in many lines, of 
overproduction for the whole industry. 
Then comes the final deluge with the 
new low prices no longer based on 
costs or competition but upon /iguida- 
tion. 


Bugbear of Mass Distribution 


Overproduction has proved the bug- 
bear of mass distribution based upon 
a minimum of profit for each dollar 
of sales. The practice of the theory 
has defeated the theory itself for the 
obvious reason that all who have suf- 
ficient capital can play the same game 
until finally the game is not worth 
playing for anybody. We have been 
currently witnessing just such a situa- 
tion in the oil industry. With over- 
production crowding in on the side 
we found Titans like Standard and 
Shell on the other side becoming the 
leaders in wasteful acquisition of fill- 
ing stations sometimes by control, 
often by ownership. With this warfare 
developed to an intensive stage not 
only by Standard and Shell interests 
but with many other great oil com- 
panies chiming in for their share, we 
then beheld an open fight in the mat- 
ter of retail prices. 

Things grew worse rather than bet- 
ter. Neither side apparently held a 
solid advantage—hence the siege con- 
tinued while profits of the oil com- 
panies at large started sliding down 
hill and it began to look as if one of 
the most prosperous of American 1n- 
dustries would fall into at least partial 
doldroms. And then simultaneously 
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YOUR SALES DASH 


Recing against time, against 
competition, against rising 
tides of expense, the modern 
sales or advertising campaign 


demands a ten-second-man’'s 
technique. 


Off with a flash of enthu- 
siastic sales meetings, striking 
portfolios of advertising and 
sales promotion plans, brilliant 
copy, distinctive illustrations! 
Down the stretch with well- 
planned trade broadsides,win- 
dow displays, hand-out litera- 
ture, envelope inserts! And at 
the finish... 


Here it is follow-up that 
counts. And sales and adver- 
tising executives have put 
more than one campaign 
across the finish line for a 
record by using Multigraph 
equipment for the follow-up 
to dealers, salesmen, jobbers 
and branch offices. 

Let a Multigraph represent- 
ative talk it over with you. 
You'll find he speaks your 
language. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 

1832 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 

THE MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, LTD. 

137 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ontario 
(or consult your telephone directory) 


IS WON A7 THE TAPE 


FOR FINISHED CAMPAIGNS Wawa 


She MULTIGRAP/T 


For writing vividly personalized letters econom- 
ically in quantity —the Addressing Multigraph 
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with a visit by Sir Henri Deterding 
of Royal Dutch to America, retail 
prices in the gasoline field began to 
rise in the New York area. Appar- 
ently a great international price war 
had been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and if so the rest of American 
business should rejoice because un- 
healthy conditions in the oil industry, 
from the standpoint of earned profits, 
could not but affect business at large 
in an adverse manner. 

If the great oil interests have 
learned the fallacy of competition 
based upon price and profit warfare, 
it is indeed indicative of not only 
better conditions in the oil industry, 
but of a spreading throughout business 
circles at large of the gospel that only 
profitable sales are sound. The in- 
fluence and ramifications of the oil 
interests are far reaching in the whole 
realm of business and banking. 

It is developments like this, which far 
more than employment statistics and 
car loading figures, show that Ameri- 
can business is returning to safe and 
sound ground. It proves that the in- 
sanely “ambitious” types of industrial- 
ist and financier are awakening to the 
necessity of “living and let live.” It 
demonstrates with tangible evidence 
that mergers, stock touting and other 


Cperations which found their genesis 
primarily in the aim of trust-like 


domination are giving way to safer 
and saner forms of competition. 


For many decades production ability 
has swayed the business world. But 
by its very ability to increase produc- 
tion, the factory leaders finally over- 
produced for supposedly unlimited 


markets. Today production is sub- 


servient to sales management. 

During the past two or three years 
finance and banking came into a great 
heyday. But through lack of real 
leadership, in many directions and in 
many places, “‘the financial era” led us 
directly into a condition of widespread 
inflation from which we are still in 
process of emerging. Today finance 
is subservient to sales management. 

Now on the horizon we see a new 
type of business leadership coming to 
the fore—a leadership which is the 
natural successor to production when 
overproduction became rife and to 
finance when capital of itself became 
too plentiful. That new leadership is 
sales management. Its chief require- 
ments to justify and maintain duration 
of power are (1) adequate profit on 
each dollar of sales and (2) adequate 
return in earned income on each dollar 
of capital invested. 


Highlights from the National 
Foreign Trade Council Meeting 


OS ANGELES, May 23.— 
Sales, advertising and merchan- 
dising problems of American 
exporters were analyzed thor- 
oughly at the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, which ended in Los 
Angeles today, after a three-day ses- 
sion. Following are excerpts from 
the addresses of some of the speakers: 


WILLIAM L. COOPER 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The two pitfalls of the manufac- 
turer entering the foreign field—first, 
the appointment of an agent whose 
personal character is other than ex- 
cellent; and second, permitting a for- 
eign representative to cover more 
territory than can be done efficiently 
—can and should be avoided in every 
case. A point which I should like 
to mention is the danger of allowing 
foreign agents to register or do busi- 
ness under an American company’s 
name or trade-mark. More than one 
American company in the past has 
allowed his foreign agents to register 


or otherwise. make use of its name 
or trade-mark locally and has later 
found, when a change of agents was 
necessary, that it could only make use 
of its own trade-mark, or even name, 
in the foreign market after buying 
off the original foreign agent. 


VELMA SCHOLL 
Assistant Export Manager, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon 

Advertising is such a valuable asset 
to us in building a consumer market 
because all our advertising is directed 
to the consumer for the full benefit 
of the stores selling our merchandise. 
Our idea is to promote a fast and 
frequent turnover on the merchants’ 
shelves, which means a larger sales 
volume for us. The red diving girl 
and the word Jantzen, both symbolic 
of values created by advertising, have 
proved to be two of our greatest as- 
sets. The association of the diving 
girl and name have reacted most 
favorably in the minds of the people 
the world over. Human psychology, 
regardless of color or climate, seems 
to respond to a universal appeal in 
our pictorial trade-mark, the red div- 
ing girl. This intangible factor has 


played a large and immeasurable part 
in Our success. 

On our label we have always used 
the diving girl figure to support the 
word Jantzen, but due to its limited 
visibility while the suit was being 
worn we decided a few years ago to 
make the red diving girl more out- 
standing by placing it in a prominent 
position on the left hip. It is not at 
all unusual to have merchants who 
are sending in additional orders de- 
mand that all suits bear the Jantzen 
diving girl, as their customers refuse 
to buy suits without this distinguished 
mark of quality. When we first 
started selling in the Argentine none 
of the merchants would order suits 
with diving girls as the buyers 
thought they were an ornament ap- 
pealing only to feminine eyes. But 
we kept on advertising the diving girl 
and it had its effect on the consumer 
market, for last year practically every 
suit sent down there had this famous 
trade-mark attached, Recently we 
received a poem composed by a 
schoolgirl in Johannesburg—it was 
an “Ode to the Diving Girl,” which 
she had seen pasted on automobile 
windshields and on store windows. 
Her idea was most original and 
cleverly worked out and needless to 
say served to confirm our belief in 
the value of consumer advertising in 
South Africa. 


C. A. RICHARDS 
President, C. A. Richards, Inc., New 
York City 

To ask a firm abroad to interest 
themselves in a trade-marked article, 
and spend their money equally with 
the manufacturer to build up a de- 
mand for that particular product, a 
manufacturer should be prepared to 
give exclusive agencies and to give 
them for a sufficient term of years to 
inspire confidence in the buyer; and 
when the agency is given, the manu- 
facturer must protect his agent and try 
to make it impossible for anyone else 
in that market to import his prod- 
ucts, otherwise the importer will soon 
lose confidence in the line and devote 
his time and interest to agencies in 
which he is more certain of reaping 
the benefit of his hard work Many 
lines, and certainly those with which 
I am familiar, can best be sold abroad 
through exclusive agencies. Unless 
a foreign buyer has the exclusive 
agency he won’t get behind the prod- 
uct and advertise and push it. Un- 
less you're willing to spend your 
money to create a consumer demand, 
you can’t expect him to, unless he 1s 
going to reap the benefit of his work 
and expense. 

(Continued on page 362) 
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... If seems 
we can sell 
sewing machines, 


too... 


THE ld NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Koh! Bidg., San Francisco-Tribune Tower, Chicago 


gERy, 
nso) Paris 
BloomingdaleBros.Ine. 


59% to 60%: Street Lexington to Third Ave. 
NewYork 


January 33, 1930 


fhe Daily News, 
25 Park Place 
New York, N. %, 


Gentlemen: 


We believe you will be interested 
in the unusual returns we had on a small ad- 
vertisement published in the Daily News on 
Sunday, January 5th, 1930. 


The merchandise featured was a "New 
Home" Sewing Machine. The advertisement cost 
us $196.25. On Monday and Tuesday following 
publication, the combined forces of Bloomingdale's 
reputation, good merchandise modestly priced and 
the vast circulation of your paper served to 
bring in a gross business of $4,731.00. So far 
as we know, this is a record for any one day in 
this department. 


The following Sunday, January 12th, we 
repeated the "ad". The gross volume of business 
for the two weeks covered by these advertisements 
amounted to $15,084.00. The total expenditure on 
advertising was only $393.50, 


You wiil, undoubtedly, snare our interest 
in the knowledze that our clientele ranges from 
housewives in the plainest flats to dwellers in 
Park Avenue, Tudor City and Sutton Place homes. 

Very truly yours, 


SJB: FLL 


DALE BROS, INC. 


REMEMBER the sewing machine agent? He carried a machine 
on the back of his carriage, rang door bells, stuck his foot in the 
door, argued, pleaded and persisted to a cold turndown or an un- 
willing acquiescence. He got the name on the dotted line, left the 
machine and called back every week for a year to collect for it. Such 
was the sewing machine salesmanship of yesterday! 

Today, The News brings women into a store in sufficient quan- 
tities to sell more machines, more easily and more economically. 
Bloomingdale’s copy was 135 lines on 2 columns. The average sale 
was $86. The selling cost is less than 3%. 

Only The News is making quantity sales of this character in 
New York today. Flashing the message to millions at one time, at 
one low cost! If you have something hard to sell in this market, 
your selling can be made easier and more profitable throurh The 


News! Investigate! 


This department, devoted to association news, appears often in SaLEs MANAGE- 
MENT. Believing that the various groups of sales executives will find the ac- 


tivities of clubs all over the country of considerable interest, club presidents are 
requested to send reports of meetings and other news to this magazine regularly. 


Oneida Broadcasts for 
Club Membership 


H. H. Noyes, assistant director of 
sales, Oneida Community, Ltd. says 
he would like to assist in the forma- 
tion of a sales managers’ club in his 
territory. Such a group might draw 
for its membership, Mr. Noyes sug- 
gests, from a territory bounded by 
Auburn, Watertown, Elmira, Bing- 
hamton and Amsterdam. 

There must be dozens of other 
sales executives in and near Oneida 
who feel that a great deal of value 
could be drawn out of such an associa- 
tion. If they will send their names to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, this magazine 
will aid in the formation of the group, 
will supply data on working methods 
and by-laws used by other associations, 
and will furnish bibliographies and 
reports on such subject matter as the 
club chooses to select for the basis of 
discussions. 

Send in your name now. 


Sales Executive Covers 


Africa by Plane 


An adventurous sales executive, 
Ernst Filsinger, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Royal Baking Powder 
Company, New York, saved more than 
two months’ time by covering most 
of South Africa, Egypt and other 
points on the Dark Continent in an 
airplane, R. R. Bentley, assistant man- 
ager, aviation department, Shell Mex 
Company, recently told members of 
the London Sales Managers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Filsinger was in Johannesburg 
and had planned an itinerary which 
would take four months, when he re- 
ceived a cable asking him to be in 
Berlin by August 22, Hesitant to 
give up his proposed trip, he turned 
to aviation and by means of plane, 
boat and train was able to cover all 
points as he had planned. 

The plane accompanied him on the 
entire trip, since he had chosen a 
light, easily transported ship. The 
Mediterranean was crossed in a 


steamer, with the plane on board, and 
it was put into use again at Athens. 
From Athens, Mr. Filsinger flew to 
Salonika in two hours and a half, 
and the same period was spent in 
travel the next day to Sofia. Belgrade, 
Venice and Vienna were the next three 
stops, taking fourteen hours, and the 
last stop before Berlin was made at 
Dresden. 

On the morning of August 22, the 
next day, Mr. Filsinger left Dresden 
and arrived in Berlin by eleven o'clock 
in the morning—with the entire terri- 
tory covered and in time for his ap- 
pointment there. 


Sales Executives Join 
English Associations 


Sales executives of American com- 
panies in England who have recently 
become associate members of sales 
managers associations in their terri- 
tories are: A. S. Hewitt, district man- 
ager, Smith Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany, Ltd., London Sales Managers 
Association; S. W. Ball, Yorkshire 
manager, Kraft Cheese Company, 
Ltd., and L. O. Biggs, district sales 
promotion manager, The Cellophane 
Company, Ltd., Leeds Sales Managers 
Association. 


Vacuum Oil Sales Chief 
Addresses Rochester Club 


Frank W. Lovejoy, sales manager, 
the Vacuum Oil Company, of New 
York, addressed the Rochester Sales 
Managers’ Club at its May 23 meeting. 
“Markets, Marketing and the Mar- 
keter” was Mr. Lovejoy’s subject. Sev- 
eral interested organizations, among 
them the Rochester Ad Club, and the 
Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, cooperated 
with the Sales Managers’ Club to make 
possible Mr. Lovejoy’s address. 

David W. Duffield, advertising 
manager, Yawman & Erbe Manufac- 
turing Company, was a recent speaker 
at the Rochester club meeting. He 
talked on “Merchandising Your Ad- 
vertising,” drawing from his own ex- 
perience in tying the salesmen in with 
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the advertising campaign. He pointed 
out that the salesman plays a large 
part in the Yawman & Erbe advertis- 
ing campaign for 1930, as individuals 
at the top of the sales list are featured. 

William F. Rayhill is president of 
the Rochester club and William A. 
Burdick is its secretary. 


St. Louis Club to Hold 
Summer Meetings 


The St. Louis Sales Managers Bu- 
reau will continue its activities in spite 
of rising temperatures. Round-table 
discussions will take the place of the 
regular weekly meetings during the 
summer months, beginning June 13. 

The average attendance of these 
summer meetings last year was forty- 
eight and this number is expected to 
increase this year, because of the re- 
cently enlarged membership. One- 
hundred and thirty sales executives 
have recently allied themselves with 
the St. Louis club. 

An airplane trade trip is a contem- 
plated summer activity. This trip is 
planned for one day, in which mem- 
bers of the club will visit such nearby 
cities as Quincy, Decatur, Peoria and 
Springfield, Illinois. A bus tour of 
four large towns in ‘Missouri was 
made last week. 


Columbus Association 
Makes Good Will Tour 


Eighteen cities of central and east- 
ern Ohio were visited this year by the 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce on their fifteenth annual 
good will tour, May 20-23. Lectures 
were given by W. B. Burruss, sales 
engineer, at Dover, New Philadelphia, 
Steubenville, East Liverpool, Canton 
and Mansfield. 

In Cleveland the party were the 
guests of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce at dinner on May 22, and 
visited the chamber’s quarters in the 
Terminal Tower building. Through- 
out the trip they were entertained by 
the Rainbow Quartette of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
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Right at your own desk... 


That’s the place to start 
cutting your printing costs 


This Chart makes it easy! 


VARIATION of only a fraction 
A of an inch in size can often 
make a mailing piece considerably 
more expensive. 


Your printer can’t help this. It’s 
simply that non-standard sizes au- 
tomatically require a lot of extra 
operations. The job becomes a 
“special” . . . entailing special esti- 
mates ... the manufacture of special 
sized paper sheets . . . special enve- 
lopes .. . then special press-setting 
and handling all through 


the printer’s plant. P TTT ™ 
All that is necessary over- Wwe fla 

head . . . and, as such, it Mauauanunnriiet 
Printing Papers 


5. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad 


goes on your bill. But it really be- 
gan right at your own desk. And 
that’s where it can best be stopped. 

How? By sticking to mailing piece 
sizes that are standard. There are 
more than enough for all your needs. 


This new Warren Chart gives 
them to you in a convenient, usable 
form. It’s only 11” x 17’, but it 
carries actual-size diagrams of wide 
variety of shapes and sizes. All of 
them cut economically from stand- 
ard paper sheets .. . and fit Warren’s 
Standard Booklet Envelopes. 


Street, 


Your printer can get these sheets 
and envelopes at the paper mer- 
chant’s. He has no costly extra over- 
head. He can devote his whole time 
and ability to creating the fine typo- 
graphical effects that will make your 
mailing piece really distinctive. 


Your printer probably has some 
of these charts on hand. Ask him 
for one. Keep it right under the 
glass on your desk . . . for ready ref- 
erence. You'll find it saves lots of 
trouble—and some real money. If 
he cannot supply you, just write us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Keyed Advertisements 
Not to Be Hit by New 
Postoffice Bill 


Plans of the Postoffice Department to 
increase the fee from two to five 
cents for completing or correcting ad- 
dresses on first-class mail and to charge 
the fee to senders, will not materially 
affect advertisers; SALES MANAGE- 
MENT was informed this week by F. 
A. Tilton, third assistant postmaster 
general, 

The charge would be made only for 
actual directory reference, Mr. Tilton 
said. It is not intended to cover 
mail addressed, without street and 
number, to prominent buildings. 
The impression has prevailed among 
various members of the trade press 
and of companies engaged in national 
advertising that the bill (H.B. No. 
11096), which seeks to eliminate an 
expenditure of $2,000,000 now being 
made annually by the Postoffice De- 
partment in correcting or completing 
addresses, was directed primarily 
against those people who “clip cou- 
pons” of advertisers or who respond 
to advertisements which carry only 
the name of the city and not the 
street and number of the advertiser. 
Because of the ill-will which such a 
charge would create among prospects, 
it was felt that the bill would hurt 
advertisers and that it might even 
force them to cut out “keyed copy,” 
a principal means of locating pros- 
pects. 

“It is contemplated that only first 
class mail be involved because that is 
the only class to which directory serv- 
ice is accorded,’ Mr. Tilton said. 
The addressee in each case can refuse 
mail rated postage due, which would 
be returned to the sender still rated 
postage due. The sender in each case 
is afforded the corrected directory 
address and can correct his mailing 
list accordingly. We believe that this 
method would be much easier of ad- 
ministration. 

“It is not intended that letters ad- 
dressed to well-known firms without 
definite street address shall be accord- 
ed directory service. The department, 
however, is encouraging the insertion 
of definitive addresses by advertisers 
in all of their advertisements.” 


Edwards Leaves G. E. 


L. R. Edwards, advertising manager of the 
Electric Refrigeration Department of the 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, for 
the past three and a half years, will re- 
sign June 1. After a vacation in Iowa, 
Mr. Edwards will again entet the adver- 
tising field. His successor has not been 
announced. 


George C. Tenney 


Newspaper Copy Backs 
Marmon Guarantee; 
Tenney Promoted 


Several hundred newspapers in “‘im- 
portant cities where we have good 
distribution” will probably be em- 
ployed during June by Marmon 


\Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, to 


promote its new guarantee of one year 
or 12,000 miles of driving, Nicholas 
Moore, advertising manager, informed 
this magazine this week, “We are 
not planning to go into general 
magazines with the guarantee story at 
this time,’ Mr. Moore added, ‘‘but 
will use automotive trade papers.” 
The campaign is also being run in 
supplementary media, and a marked 
increase in sales has already been re- 
ported. 

Explaining the guarantee, G. M. 
Williams, president of the company, 
said that it was primarily an exten- 
sion of the former ninety-day plan— 
covering all costs for material or 
workmanship in the longer period. 
George C. Tenney, sales manager of 
the Marmon, has been promoted to 
assistant to Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Tenney came to Marmon last 
August as district sales manager for 
New England, after having been 
general sales manager of the Locomo- 
bile Company of America, Later he 
was made field supervisor, and, at the 
first of this year, sales manager. 
Thomas E. Jarrard is general sales 
director of the company. 


Greenleaf Agency Moves 

The Greenleaf Company, Boston advertis- 
ing and merchandising counselors, is now 
located at 216 Tremont Street. 


Clicquot Appropriation 
Raised 33 Per Cent; 
Sees Record Year 


Newspaper and magazine advertising 
of the Clicquot Club Company, 
Millis, Massachusetts, is being in- 
creased 33 per cent this year, with 
newspapers as the principal medium, 
H. Earle Kimball, president of the 
company, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. The company is also con- 
tinuing its radio broadcasting and 
window display program, as well as 
foreign newspapers and magazines. 
Mr. Kimball anticipates an increase of 
40 per cent in the business of his 
company this year. 

Starting with an appropriation of 
$10,000 in 1907, Clicquot Club has 
advertised consistently for twenty- 
three years, with the advertising ap- 
propriation—now considerably more 
than $1,000,000 a year—approximat- 
ing 10 per cent of sales. 


Farm Papers Combine; 
Circulation 1,135,000 


Southern Ruralist Company of Atlan- 
ta, publisher of the Southern Ruralist, 
and the Progressive Farmer Company 
of Birmingham, Alabama, publisher 
of the Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, have been merged under the 
name of the Progressive-Ruralist 
Company. The magazines will be 
consolidated into one publication with 
a circulation of 1,135,000. 
Headquarters and publication offices 
will be maintained in both cities, with 
division offices in Memphis, Dallas, 
Louisville and Raleigh. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, president of the 
Progressive Farmer Company, will be 
president of the new organization, 
and John S. Pearson, now secretary- 
treasurer of the Progressive Farmer, 
business manager and Fowler Dugger, 
advertising manager. 


Erwin, Wasey to Direct 


New Salmon Campaign 


Erwin, Wasey & Company has been 
appointed to handle the $1,000,000 
advertising program of the Associated 
Salmon Packers, Seattle. An outline 
of the program appeared in SALES 
MANAGEMENT May 3. 


Advertising Paper Suspends 


Advertisers and Advertising Agents, New 
York, a fortnightly publication established 
two months ago, has been suspended “in 
its present form,” E. R. Crowe, president, 
announced this week. “With greater 
business activity in the fall,” Mr. Crowe 
added, “it is our plan to resume pub- 
lication.” 
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‘DOWN 


to the 


SHIPS" 


by HARRY ACTON 


who runs the “On the Gangplank”’ 
column in The New York American 


This is supposed to be an out-and-out advertisement for The New York American. 
Well, | don’t see that it's going to do the old sheet any good to tell advertisers how 
many of the American's readers are liable to pack up their duds and strut up the gang- 
plank of one of these boats just on the day a big advertisement appears. But, if the 
truth must out, that’s actually what might happen. The wild sea waves seem to have 
an uncanny lure for American readers. The queries | get! About this boat and that. 
And the post cards | receive! Sometimes | think the American is read by a tribe of 
globe-trotters. Of course, | suppose all this indicates that there’s money in this circula- 


tion. And, | understand, money is one of the chief delights of advertisers. 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Firestone Institutes 
Largest Campaign; 
Newspapers Basis 


Newspaper advertising reaching a 
total circulation of 24,000,000— 
practically every one of the 26,000,- 
000 car owners in the United States 
—is being employed this year in the 
largest campaign in the history of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, L. 
R. Jackson, vice-president in charge 
of sales, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. 

The newspaper campaign is being 
augmented by dealer direct-mail and 
dealer cooperative newspaper adver- 
tising, Mr. Jackson said—the entire 
program being tied up with radio 
broadcasts over a chain of forty-nine 
stations. 

In connection with the advertising 
which will continue through August, 
the Firestone company will run a 
special broadcast of the Indianapolis 
race, May 30, direct from the track, 


New Campaign to Spur 
British Travel Trade 


The Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland will start soon a 
poster campaign in a number of for- 
eign countries as part of a ‘Come to 
Britain’” campaign. The posters are 
supplied by British railway companies. 
Other media in the program are 
framed photographs of British points 
of interest, a fortnightly bulletin on 
travel news, to be sent to newspapers 
throughout the world, and 200,000 
spring greeting cards. Financial 
limitations prohibit the taking of any 
advertising space in foreign news- 
papers and magazines this year. 


Heads Brown Clutch Sales 


W. J. Savage has been appointed manager 
of sales of the Brown Clutch Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, maker of Brown Giant- 
Line hoists. For the last thirteen years 
he has been sales and advertising manager 
of the Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio. 


Joins Vita-Fruit 
J. V. Love, formerly advertising manager 
of the M. J. B. Company, San Francisco, 
has been appointed to succeed J. A. Brog- 
den as advertising manager of the Vita- 
Fruit Products, Inc., there. Mr. Brogden 
is nOw an account executive with the Los 
Angeles office of Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 


Quaker Oats Elects 


Donald B. Douglas and Walter L. Tem- 
pleton were elected, respectively, last 
week as vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising and treasurer of the Quaker 
Oats Company. Mr. Templeton was also 
re-elected secretary. 


C. D. Newell 


Newell Heads Four A’s; 
D’Arcy Vice-President 


C. D. Newell, president of the 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York, 
was elected chairman of the board 
and W. C. D’Arcy of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies in 
annual meeting at Washington last 
week. They succeed Harry K. Mc- 
Cann of New York and Henry T. 
Ewald of Detroit, who have become 
members of the executive board. 

E. D. Hill of the McCann company 
was re-elected treasurer, and H. B. 
Humphrey of the H. B, Humphrey 
Company, Boston, secretary. John 
Benson, New York, continues as 
president and executive head of the 
association. 

The next meeting will probably be 
held in Washington in April, 1931. 


Germany’s Advertisers 
Ban “Incomparable” 


Claims that an article has no 
equal or “comparable substi- 
tutes” or that it is “absolutely 
reliable’ have been forbidden 
by the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce in a new set of regula- 
tions just issued. Only articles 
with superlative qualities which 
can be reasonably guaranteed 
are immune from the Chamber’s 
rulings. 

To say that an article is the 
most perfect of its kind, how- 
ever, is considered fair com- 
petition. 


Lumber Group Cuts 
1930 Advertising; 
Resumes in 1931 


Curtailment of its cooperative adver- 
tising efforts this year and tentative 
plans for the inauguration in 1931 of 
the “most powerful advertising cam- 
paign the industry has ever known” 
were decided upon by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
annual convention at Chicago recently. 
The association decided to extend its 
research into the properties and utiliza- 
tion of lumber and to continue its pro. 
gram for grade-marked and _ trade. 
marked products. 

The cost of the various research pro- 
jects of the trade extension committee 
this year will be $151,800. 

A. C. Dixon of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, Eugene, Oregon, was 
elected president of the association; 
W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. A. Frost, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and R. B. 
White, Exchange Sawmills Sales Com- 
pany, Kansas City, vice-presidents, 
and Wilson Compton, Washington, 
D. C., continue as secretary and man- 
ager. 


Columbus Show Case 


Names Neally S. M. 


A. W. Neally has resigned as vice- 
president of the Procter & Collier 
Company, advertising agency of Cin- 
cinnati, to become general sales man- 
ager of the Columbus Show Case 
Company there. 

Formerly vice-president of the Geyer 
Advertising Company of Dayton, Mr. 
Neally is also a former vice-president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and president of the 
Dayton Advertising Club. 


A Correction 


On the cover of the May 10 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT appeared a_photo- 
graph of F. A. Oberheu, president and 
general manager of the United Motors 
Service, Detroit, with the headline, 
“Oberheu Heads United Motors; to Sell 
General Motors Radio.” The second patt 
of the headline is not accurate. Unite 
Motors is the distributing organization for 
the Delco automotive radio. The new 
General Motors radio, a household set, 1s 
being merchandised by the General Motors 
Radio Corporation, through its own 
dealer organization. Both, however, ar¢ 
General Motors products. 


New Radio Service 


Radio Broadcasters of America, Inc., has 
organized a Cincinnati division with head- 
quarters in the Enquirer Building. The 
organization acts as a placement agent oF 
advertising agencies and advertisers. 
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More and more, 


as one studies the 

onomics of Distribution, one is im- 
pressed by the relative importance of the 
Key Cities and their trading areas. 


Analysis emphasizes two fundamental, 
clear-cut facts. First, that Distribution ex- 
pense decreases with lessened distance 
from the base of operations. Second, that 
the most profitable major outlets are usu- 
ally those in and around the closely 
populated zones. 
xkek ex 

Forty per cent of American businesses 
today are said to be operating at a loss. 
Examine the statements of many compa- 
nies and you will find scores of concerns 
which show a deficit. Why is it? 


Large operations are shown. Huge sales 

volumes. National coverage ... But the 

profit is not there. Curves of sales and of 

costs swing so closely together as to 

squeeze margins to the vanishing point. 
kkk 


Many such concerns have been trying to 
do too much business. Much of their 
volume, closely scrutinized, 
actually shows a loss. If this 
volume were trimmed to 
the bone of truly profitable 
Operations, two things 
would result: Net earnings 
would increase; and these 

perations would be found 
largely ct co ncentrated in the 
zones conaemd by the 
key cities of the country. 


Assuming that there are 120,000,000 
people in continental United States, is 
not an operating headquarters strategic 
around which 50,000,000 are massed 
within a 500-mile circle? Does it not 
mean something to be able to lay down 
your goods to all these buyers in terms of 
hours, rather than of days? To save in 
transportation costs as well as in time? To 
distribute from the natural trading point 
of a great and prosperous territory? 
x kk *& 


That, in a word, is the basic advantage 
of St. Louis as a distributing center. Sur- 
rounding it is the richest and the fastest- 
growing section in all America. It is one 
of the primary national distributing 
headquarters which keys a giant area. 
Your factory, branch, or warehouse lo- 
cated here would profit. Why not obtain 
and weigh the definite facts and figures 
which we will so gladly furnish. 


G. W. HARKER, member of the western 
advertising staff of College Humor, has 
been made western advertising manager 
at Chicago. JOHN W. BANNISTER has left 
Standard Farm Papers to join the western 
staff of this magazine, and THOMaS 
HEDGE has been transferred to the New 
York headquarters. . . . JOHN C. LONG, 
manager of the educational department, 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the last ten years, has resigned 
to become director of publicity for Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. . . TYLER Davis has become 
an account executive in the New York 
office of Grace & Holliday, Detroit agency. 
He has held similar positions with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and Ad- 
dison Vars, Inc. . . Harry HarpDING, 
until recently production manager of Wol- 
cott & Holcomb agency, Boston, is now 
art director of the Barta Press, Cambridge. 
. . . JAMES B. JONES has been promoted 
to national advertising manager of the 
New York Telegram. He has been in 
charge of automotive advertising with that 
newspaper and was formerly with the 
Munsey Publishing Company, the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and the New York American 
and Times. . MERLE THORPE, editor 
of Nation’s Business, Washington, who 
speaks on “The New Business World’ 
over an NBC network every Saturday 
night, has received more than 165,000 
requests for copies of his talks. The 
series of talks will conclude June 7... . 
JouN A. REED has resigned as advertising 
manager of DeWolfe, Fiske & Company 
to become sales promotion manager of 
Little, Brown & Company. Both are Bos- 
ton book publishing houses. . . . M. 
J. JULIAN, an account executive with H. 
B. Humphrey Company, Boston agency, is 
now manager of the Better Vision Insti- 
tute and will open offices in the Graybar 
Building, New York, June 1... . W. 
R. Needham has resigned as promotion 
manager of the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, to join Harry Lentz, 
Inc., advertising agency there, as account 
executive. . . RoBert D. MANSFIELD 
has joined Littlehale, Burnham, Rossiter, 
Inc., New York agency, as director of copy 
and merchandising plans. For the last 
four years he has been a member of the 
copy staff of the Blackman Company 
there. . . . Harry Porter, formerly 
vice-president of Cleveland & Shaw, Inc.. 
has joined the New York office of Addi- 
son Vars, Inc., advertising agency. 


San Francisco Club Elects 


Earl Burke, business manager of the 
Pacific Railways Advertising Company, 
was elected president; Frank F. Kilsby, 
of the Recorder Printing & Publishing 
Company, vice-president; Lucrezia Kemper, 
Albert Frank & Company, secretary, and 
L. B. Goldsmith, of the Dohrmann Com- 
mercial Company, treasurer, of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club. 


The Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., will move from Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 1, to the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 
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Chrysler Taxis to Fight 
Ford and G. M. C.; 
Dodge in Debut 


Chrysler, the third member of the 
“big three’ of the automobile indus- 
try, entered the New York taxicab 
market in competition with Ford and 
General Motors this week, when a 
new Dodge cab was placed on display 
there. 

General Motors is already operating 
its own cabs in New York, and the 
Ford Motor Company is expected to 
introduce its own cab there soon. 
Entrance of these three manufacturers 
in the metropolitan area is expected 
to stabilize the industry materially. 
The Ford company, it is said, has not 
altered its plan outlined at hearings 
before Police Commissioner Whalen 
last June, to put a large number of 
cabs into the New York market. 


Fruit Clearing House 
Aids Sales Control 


Deciduous tree fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia have organized a clearing 
house, similar to that of the grape 
growers, whereby daily movement, 
destination and distribution of carload 
shipments of California tree fruits, 
and competitive shipments from other 
states, will be broadcast to members, 
to enable them better to control their 
sales. 

The new organization, the Associated 
California Fruit Industries, represents 
about 8,000 growers. Wilmer Seig, 
of San Francisco, is general manager, 


Monitor Office Moves 


The Detroit office of the Christian Science 
Monitor is now located in the General 
Motors Building there, with W. E. 
Brewster as manager. 


British Fish Campaign 
Aids Shipbuilding 
The British cooperative ‘Eat 
More Fish” campaign has been 
effecting and stimulating other 
businesses. Since the campaign 
began, several years ago, seven- 
ty-two new and bigger trawlers 
have been constructed. 
Incidentally, fried fish, once re- 
garded as a poor man’s product, 
today takes more than half of 
the entire catch, and is now 
being sold to people of all 
classes. Cod is the most pop- 
ular in the British Isles—last 
year’s catch being more than 
3,000,000 hundredweight. 
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ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY, Cincinnati, 
Woodbury’s facial soap, to Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York City. 


CENTRAL PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
of Chicago to J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany there. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ELECTRIC Com- 
PANY, Philadelphia, and the LOouIsIANA 
STATE RICE MILLING COMPANY, _INCc., 
Abbeville, Louisiana, to N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, _INc., 
Baume Bengue Analgesique, and C-Y 
CHOCOLATE YEAST COMPANY, INC., New 
York, to Addison Vars, Inc., there. News- 
papers and magazines for both. 


My MaryYLAND KNITTING MILLs, New 
York City, My Maryland swimming, suits, 
to Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., there. 


OWEN OSBORNE, JR., Philadelphia ‘“Sock- 
ettes,” golf sock, to Jerome B. Gray 
there. Golfers’ magazines. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, WVac-Cap Division, device 
for radiator air valves, to Badger & 
Browning, Inc., of Boston. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT COoM- 
PANY, Mishawake, Indiana, American 
Ace, commercial refrigeration unit, to 
Lamport, Fox & Company, South Bend. 


NATIONAL ArR Races to take place at 
Chicago—August 24-September 1—and 
MIDWESTERN SCHOOL FOR GLIDING, INC., 
St. Joseph, Michigan, to Reed G. Landis 
Company, Chicago. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, outdoor, motion pictures and radio 
for the former; newspapers and magazines, 
the latter. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio, Vallen Screen Modifier, to Byerly- 
Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., Cleveland. 


ELECTRIC RAZOR CORPORATION, New 
York, advertising of Vibro-Shave electric 
razors and Vibro-Massage electric vibrators 
in United States and abroad, to Geare, 
Marston & Pilling, Inc., there. 


Auburn Adds Dealers 
at Record Pace 


More dealers were added by the 
Auburn Automobile Company in the 
first half of May than in any other 
similar period in the company’s his- 
tory, R. H. Faulkner, vice-president, 
announced this week. Franchises 
were granted at the rate of about 
three daily. 

Seventy new dealers were appointed 
in April—the New York and Wis- 
consin territories making the most 
progress. 
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HAT A GREAT WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


THINKS ABOUT SUBSTITUTION 


OR many months Pictorial 

Review has watched with frank 
concern the growing tendency 
toward substitution. There is, to- 
day, a determined effort under 
way to sell the public unknown, 
unadvertised articles in place of 
the known, advertised favorites. 
Substitution is nothing new. It 
has gone on for years. But this present 
condition is more pronounced, more wide- 
spread,and more definitely organized than 
it hasbeen before. It shows itself in many 
ways, familiar to every woman who shops 
for herself or her family. 


Perhaps you ask for a certain advertised 
article by name, and the clerk will say, 
“Here’s a new brand we just got in. Many 
of our customers like it. Would you care 
to try a package?” 

Or, again, the clerk says, “We re having a 
special this week on so-and-so brand, 
Would you like to have that instead?” 
Or, in some cases, you are told that the store 
does not carry the brand you ask for, but 
that such-and-such a brand is just as good. 
These are the common cases. One more 
also deserves mention. You may receive 
the article you ask for, and then be sold 
unknown brands for most of the other 
Products on your shopping-list. Some- 
times you order one brand,and findanother 
in your package when you get it home. 


& 


This editorial is published to more than two and a half 
million families in the June issue of Pictorial Review... 
It is re-published here because we believe it covers a subject 
of vital interest to every family in the United States... 
Refuse substitutes; buy the advertised brand every time! 


Substitution! It is all done so smoothly, 
so easily, so politely that you may not 
realize what has happened to you. 


Almost without exception, substitutions 
are made for a selfish reason. The store 
which substitutes has its own interest in 
mind rather than yours. 


It may substitute because the “just-as- 
good” brings a larger profit per unit sold 
than the article you want and ask for. It 
may do so because the store wants to offer 
what looks like a bargain price. This is 
particularly true when certain brands are 
sold by one group of stores exclusively. 
But how can you judge their prices when 
you do not know what others would ask 
for the same product? 


This does not mean that unknown brands 
are always lower in price. They are not. 
Sometimes they are sold for more than ad- 
vertised brands. But in the one case you 
know what you are getting. In the other 
you cannot be sure. 


For many years Pictorial Review has dealt 


with the manufacturers of adver- 
tised goods. Like other publica- 
tions, we insist upon knowing that 
every product presented in our 
pages deserves the confidence of 
our readers. We have visited the 
great modern laboratories where 
their products are developed. 


We have been in the immaculate 
kitchens where food products are tested. 
We have seen the meticulous care with 
which purity is safe-guarded. We have felt 
by personal contact the conscientious de- 
sire of these companies to maintain the 
highest standards of excellence. 


It is hardly necessary here to argue the 
advantages of such products. It goes with- 
out saying that these manufacturers believe 
in the quality they are offering you. That 
is why they publish a statement of that 
quality in the pages of newspapers and 
magazines. 


The fact that manufacturers advertise to you 
is the best evidence that they want to win 
and keep your good-will. They put their 
case up to the public and they know that 
their goods must satisfy if they are to hold 
your trade. Naturally, they must maintain 
their quality, they must give full weight, they 
must do all the things necessary to protect 
their priceless asset of public acceptance. 


Pictorial Review urges its readers to buy 
advertised goods. 


, Refuse substitutes; buy the advertised brand every time! 


q This is the third advertisement of aseries—full pages—metropolitan newspapers— published by PICTORIAL REVIEW in the interests of advertised merchandise. 
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Hodges Succeeds Younggreen 
as Head of A.F. A. 


ASHINGTON, D. C,, 
May 22. — Gilbert T. 
Hodges, executive board, 


New York Swn, succeeds 
C. C. Younggreen as president of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
it was announced at the federation’s 
convention, which ended Wednesday 
night at Washington, after a three- 
day session. Mr. Younggreen was 
elected to the. board of directors. 
Other directors are: Bennett Chapple, 
T. F. Driscoll, John F. Benson, 
Joseph H. Appel, John C. Martin, 
Major P. F. O’Keefe, Don U. Bridge, 
Robert Johnson. 

New vice-presidents are William 
R. Ewald, George H. Corey and Miss 
Jeannette Carroll. (Mr. Driscoll will 
act as secretary and Mr. Appel will 
continue in the office of treasurer. 

The board of directors has been in- 
creased from seventeen to twenty-one, 
one addition being Miss Carroll, rep- 
resenting the women’s advertising 
clubs. 

Following are excerpts from ad- 
dresses delivered at the convention: 


C. C. YOUNGGREEN 


President, Advertising Federation of 
America 


Advertising is the oxygen of busi- 
ness. It is the spark plug of the dis- 
tributing machine. It is the beacon 
which illuminates the safe path of in- 
dustry. It is the open door leading 
to higher standards of living. It is 
the elasticity in the joints of the com- 
mercial body. 

It is education—given instead of 
acquired. It is the force which makes 
men first think—then act. 

Advertising, in its relation to busi- 
ness has two distinct fields of activity. 

1. Interpretation. It is the means 
by which information is disseminated ; 
the method of instructing consump- 
tion in what production has prepared 
for use; inter-communication between 
the several parts of business. 

2. Development. It is an educa- 
tional force which teaches new 
things; creates new wants and incites 
that dissatisfaction with present con- 
ditions which is the impulse of prog- 
ress. Through these two fields, it 
contributes directly to the stabilization 
of business, And it is through the 


nature of the Federation—because 
these things are universal—because 
the Federation is as comprehensive— 
that it comes within our province to 
assume the duty of both interpretation 


and development to the fullest de- 
gree. In the Federation are assembled 
the combined experience, the com- 
bined wisdom, the combined vigor 
and vision of every individual and 
every division of advertising. 


LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager of The New York 
Times 


Advertising is a servant with many 
recommendations, It has had several 
from Presidents of the United States, 
including our able and farsighted 
leader, Mr. Hoover. 

Advertising as a servant of the 
people has other unique distinctions. 
It has never been investigated by a 
Congressional committee. It has 
mever been asked the source of its 
funds, nor supoenaed to incriminate 
itself. Its files of letters have never 
been spread to the world by inquisi- 
tive committees. It is a trusted 
servant. 

Some criticism has appeared in 
recommendations about advertising as 
a servant. One is that it talks too 
much. The advice to be brief is good 
for advertising as it is for after-din- 
mer speakers. Another criticism is 
that it is not always truthful. That 
moral lapse is being steadily over- 
come. Advertisers and agents are 
working powerfully themselves in the 
interests of truthful advertising. Pub- 
lishers of newspapers and magazines 
are working with them, by enforcing 
standards of accuracy upon the small 
minority who counsel this servant of 
the people to mislead and be un- 
truthful. 


JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


It took a long time and a lot of 
hard and bitter industrial lessons to 
teach us all that this purely selfish, 
inhuman policy was all wrong. That 
a nation of real freemen, worthy cit- 
izens, progenitors of real American 
families could not possibly be built 
on this form of cruel industrial slav- 
ery. The men themselves had to be 
educated in the strides toward indus- 
trial freedom which the world was 
making, but more than the laborers, 
the employers had to be educated too. 
Some of these, the large employers of 
labor, had their eyes opened through 
the medium of strikes; through the 
just demands of labor unions; 
through the inexorable law of supply 


and demand. But I say to you now 
—and I am happy to acknowledge 
the debt—that all of these were as 
nothing in the educative process com- 
pared to the force and the intellectual 
stimulus of advertising. 

I learned too, just recently, that 
one of America’s greatest advertisers, 
Colonel William Cooper Procter, of 
Procter & Gamble, has been able, be- 
cause of persistent, consistent adver- 
tising, to guarantee his employes 
forty-eight hours of work each week, 
through bad times as well as good. 
And Colonel Procter frankly gives 
advertising credit for making this 
possible. Advertising, when used 
fifty-two weeks of a year, year in and 
year out, has proven it will create a 
consumer demand and sales of a 
worthy product so that their peaks 
and valleys will be leveled and labor 
will benefit by having work to do the 
year around. 


EDWIN S. FRIENDLY 


Business Manager of The New York 
Sun 


Since I am discussing the news- 
paper side of public utility advertis- 
ing, I shall confine my remarks to 
the newspaper field. If the ninety-five 
public utilities spent $8,425,000 for 
newspaper advertising in 1928, this 
means that each company spent on an 
average of $88,600. Using this aver- 
age figure, I'll compare it with the 
average amounts spent during the 
same year by some other newspaper 
advertisers. 

To begin with, in 1928  thirty- 
three automobile companies spent 
$49,785,000 for newspaper advertis- 
ing. This figure does not include 
other forms of automobile advertis- 
ing. This is an average for each 
company of approximately $1,500,- 
000, or nearly seventeen times as 
much as the average utility spent dur- 
ing the same year for newspaper ad- 
vertising. One corporation alone 
spent $16,000,000 for newspaper ad- 
vertising in 1928, or about twice as 
much as all of the ninety-five public 
utilities spent for newspaper advertis- 
ing in 1928. This corporation was 
General Motors. Seventeen tobacco 
companies spent $16,345,000 for 
newspaper advertising in 1928, or an 
average of over $961,000 for each 
company. In other words, the aver- 
age tobacco company spent about ten 
times as much as the average utility 
spent for newspaper advertising in 
1928. To continue the comparison, 
I'll include manufacturers of toilet 
goods, which can hardly be consid- 
ered with the every-day necessities 
offered by the utilities. Thirty-three 
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toilet goods companies spent $12,- 
000,000 for newspaper advertising in 
1928. This is an average of over 
$363,000 for each toilet manufac- 
turer, as against $88,600 for each 
utility, or more than four times as 
much as the average utility spent. 

But the picture is not without some 
bright spots. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Con- 
solidated Gas, New York Telephone 
and New York Edison are showing 
fine progress in educating and enlist- 
ing the support of the consumer and 
these companies show excellent ex- 
amples for others to follow. 


R. W. LYONS 


Executive Vice-President, National 
Chain Stores Association 


The position which the chain store 
occupies in the advertising life of the 
country is one which is attracting a 
noticeable amount of attention at the 
ptesent time. They are as a group 
the largest users of newspaper space. 
They cover many types of merchan- 
dise—food, clothing, drugs, hard- 
ware, novelties, notions, specialties 
and the like. 

By the very nature of their physical 
set-up, the chain stores are ‘“‘price- 
and-item’’ advertisers. There must be 
a market today for the food products 
which were unloaded this morning. 
Rapid fluctuation of food prices may 
spell profit or loss in a day or two. 

No retail merchant who wants to 
be sure of his profit on perishable or 
style items can afford to ignore the 
advertising columns of the daily 
press. 


C. J. GALPIN 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture 


To infer from the admitted fact of 
a thinning out of the farm population 
of the United States that the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s town is 
declining is an unwarranted conclu- 
sion, 

_ First, the decrease of farm popula- 
tion is what I have called “a thin- 
hing out process.” The facts, based 
upon careful official estimates and 
U. S. census enumerations, are as fol- 
lows: between 1910 and 1920 an 
actual net decrease in the whole 
United States of 463,000; 1920-1925, 
2,000,000; 1925, 441,000; 1926, 
649,000; 1927, 193,000; 1928, 208,- 
000; 1929, 269,000; a total decrease 
in the last twenty years of 4,223,000 
Pétsons, counting old and young of 
all persons living on farms. Let me 
quote a paragraph here from the re- 
Port of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
(Continued on page 372) 
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The country that holds the largest known oil 
reserves of the world . . . that grows 90 per 
cent of the Texas wheat crop . . . all its 
sorghums . . that double cotton production 
in six years . . . that grazes the livestock for 
Fort Worth’s packing houses—the largest in- 
dustrial unit of the Southwest . . wealthy 
West Texas... . 


125,000 


who have the money 


st 


in 
National 
Lineage 
1929 


- « « One thing is certain—the 
man with money in his jeans will 
always be a better man to ad- 
vertise to than the one with 
empty pockets. 


---Fort Worth and West 
Texas people have money to 
spend. More than 25% of Fort 
Worth families have $1800 a 
year, spendable income. West 
Texas spendable income is $200 
above the national average. 


- - - The Star-Telegram and 
Record-Telegram reach this vast 
wealth ... 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Celegram 


AMON G. CAETER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 


Vice-President and Ady. Directer 


Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


123.000 
Net Paid Circulation 
Daily or Sunday 
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A New Monthly Feature Reporting Window 
Display Advertising 


On the facing page is presented the first re- 
port of a nation-wide analysis of window dis- 
play activities. This feature will appear 
regularly, every month, in this magazine. 


Sales Management is making no attempt to 
compile a complete list of all companies en- 
gaged in window display promotion. The sur- 
vey represents, rather, the identity of those 
leading advertisers most active in each field. 


What the windows of retailers are wearing 
helps to indicate what consumers are buying. 
Because some products sell through many types 


of outlet, classifications are by product, rather 
than type of dealer. 


This feature is the outgrowth of current in- 
quiries through the editorial offices of this 
magazine which indicate a heightening interest 
in point of sale advertising. 


When considered in conjunction with news 
reports of magazine and newspaper advertising 
campaigns, as detailed in the news section of 
this paper, this data takes on additional sig- 
nificance. 

Table compiled and copyrighted by Sales 
Management, 1930. 


Rankin-Ramsay Win Poster Suit; 
Court Grants $350,000 Damages 


The right of any established advertis- 
ing agency to handle poster business 
was sustained by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond District at New York this week 
in affirming the judgment of a lower 
court awarding damages to the 
William H. Rankin Company and the 
Charles A. Ramsay Company, agen- 
cies, from the Associated Bill Posters 
of the United States and Canada, now 
the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., and other organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

The court, represented by Judges 
Swan, Chase and Mack, pointed out 
that the bill posters were engaged in 
a “combination in restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce.” 

Rankin recovered treble damages of 
$277,329.58 and Ramsay of $25,- 
637.09. In addition, the defendants 
must pay $42,500 as the Rankin at- 
torney’s fee and $7,500 to the Ram- 


say attorney. Damages were trebled 
as a result of the bill posters’ appeal. 
“The business of Rankin,” the court 
explained, “comprised soliciting and 
placing advertising” in other media 
as well as outdoor. ‘Ramsay solicit- 
ed and placed bill posting and 
painted display advertising exclusive- 
ly. Neither owned or controlled any 
billboards. 

“The corporate defendant,” it added, 
“so thoroughly covered cities and 
towns of a population over 5,000 
that this kind of advertising could 
not profitably, if indeed, it could be 
placed at all, be placed on a national 
scale without conforming to its re- 
quirements.” One of these re- 
quirements were that the outdoor 
advertising be placed through the 
Outdoor Association by ‘“‘solicitors 
duly licensed” by it. Both Rankin 
and Ramsay had been licensed in this 
manner. 


“In 1911, however,” the court con- 
tinued, “Ramsay was denied a te- 
newal of the solicitor’s license, which 
had then expired, and in 1913 the 
renewal of Rankin’s license was like- 
wise refused. They were not per- 
mitted to place advertising with any 
association members. This action 
was put on the ground of a change 
of policy limiting licenses to those 
who would solicit billboard advertis- 
ing exclusively and in furtherance of 
a policy to reduce in number the 
licensed solicitors of the association. 
By being excluded from the business 
so controlled by the defendants, the 
plaintiffs found themselves unable to 
have their posters displayed by any 
member of the association, and as a 
result suffered the damages for the 
recovery of which these suits were 
brought.” 


A plan for the consolidation of the busi- 
nesses of Louis Philippe, Inc., Neet, Inc., 
and Hopper-Kissproof, including Edna 
Wallace Hopper, Inc., Boal’s Rolls Cor- 
poration, Kissproof, Inc., and British 
Kissproof, subsidiaries of Hopper-Kiss- 
proof, has been submitted to stockholders 
of these organizations. 


Newspaper Advertising in First Four Months of 1930 


Based on a compilation by Media Records of lineage in 209 morning and evening papers and 118 Sunday papers 


in 71 cities. (Totals by classifications for individual months and four months with percentage change over 1929.) 
P.O. P.C. P.C. PC. 4 Months P.C. 

January Change February Change March Change April Change Total Change 

Wibae a. cooks fae ee eee 86,548,886 —2.6 79,143,074 — 6.2 92,060,619 —14.9 98,429,810 — 0.9 356,177,389 — 64 
MAHGMAL «oo. <6 s00 050 28,541,218 —4.2 31,662,360 — 17.6 37,110,322 + 0.3 35,041,568 + 4.1 132,355,468 — 18 
Automotive ........... 12,058,762 —24.9 12,535,252 #—I21.7 15,245,384 — 3.7 13,631,875 —25.0 53,470,723 —_ 
Financial ............- 8,802,457 —O0.9 5,288,723 —16.1 6,222,672 —14.4 6,893,924 + 2.8 27,207,776 — 6. : 
Si eee 135,946,328 —5.8 128,629,409 — 7.5 150,638,947 —10.5 153,996,672 — 2.4 569,211,351 — 6 : 
Classified .............+ 25,507,781 —11.5 25,273,408 — 8.1 30,402,966 —12.0 30,147,287 . —12.4 111,331,442 — 
SERA SoenuGiscsuss sat 2,246,571 +25.9 2,491,888  +20.1 2,576,947 +10.9 2,813,940 — 5.1 9,629,346 +11. 
rrcdaneeneed —10.5 186,457,899 — 4.2 690,172,139 — 71 


— 6.0 156,394,705 


183,618,860 


Sy 
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April Window Displays in Forty Cities 


Check marks (y/) in city 
columns indicate the manufac- 
turers whose displays appeared 
in sufficient numbers and with ; 
suficient dominance to register 
appreciably with consumers. 
the list is selective represent- | 
ing the most active accounts. | 
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this issue SALES MANAGEMENT begins publication 

of some articles about business of moderate size. 
The big fellows have long been in the spotlight, the 
merger movement and the preponderant size of their 
operations having centered attention upon them in recent 
years to such an extent as to throw the relatively smaller 
units out of focus. But although corporations and in- 
dividual concerns of relatively modest dimensions have 
been temporarily overlooked they have been by no means 
inactive. They still constitute the backbone of the coun- 
try’s productive and commercial life. In many cases they 
are more than holding their own, demonstrating with 
signal success the vital importance of their parts on the 
economic stage. SALES MANAGEMENT, needless to say, 
has no quarrel with big business that serves the public 
interest and plays fair. It feels only that the other side 
of the picture is worthy of contemplation and study for 
its Own intrinsic merits. 


Ss Ss 
OT SEED OF BUSINESS SUICIDE: Current 


\ GLANCE AT SMALLER BUSINESS: With 


discussion of over-emphasis on price appeal 

dwells on department-store practice because in that 

field examples are every day thrust upon attention. But 
this means of swelling volume is not confined to the most 
conspicuous of bargain advertisers. The grocery and 
druggist chains are now using it to such an extent as to 
give the impression that special sales are their sole attrac- 
tion, thereby justifying rampant criticism of their methods. 
. The so-called loss-leader is a familiar expedient of 

mass selling. It is bait for customers who may be induced 
to extend their purchase to more profitable items. It is 
common today in independent stores. That is why 
popularity of any article now tends to lower its retail 
ptice. The greater the demand for it, the higher its value 
for premium purposes. Manufacturers and jobbers wit- 
nessed this development with dislike. It compromised 
their relations with the rank and file of their customers. 
They sought relief in the Federal Trade Commission and 
the courts, and, finding these appeals of no avail, applied 
to Congress for legal power to enforce resale prices by 
contract. Meantime they could refuse to deal with price- 
cutters. Most of them, however, were unwilling to cut 
off large buyers whose consumer sales they regarded as 
essential to mass production. . . . Between tolerance and 
encouragement the step is short. Observing that the 


chains could dispose of great quantities of merchandise at 
lower than standard prices, manufacturers eager only to 
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increase output began to offer larger and larger discounts 
in the form of special inducements for cash purchases of 
big lots. This enabled the chains to cut prices still lower 
and feature special sales as the characteristic of their busi- 
ness, while giving to the manufacturer the specious sat- 
isfaction of making new volume records. On both 
sides business of this sort is not only profitless but likely 
to lead to ultimate loss. The manufacturer who takes part 
in it deludes himself by charging to advertising the extra 
discounts allowed, forgetting that public favor obtained 
solely by price concessions is more likely to prove a 
liability than an asset. The chain may gain temporarily 
by keeping alive its character for cheapness. In the long 
run, however, it too may find itself in precarious position 
as over-emphasis on sensationally low prices for a small 
part of its stock obscures the main advantage it claims but 
does not impress on public attention—its ability to under- 
sell competitors on the staples of trade. Abuse of power to 
cut prices, like abuse of power to raise prices, contains 
within itself the seeds of business suicide. 


“= > 
GNORANT SALESMEN: J. P. Jordan, manage- 


ment engineer, thinks “‘pep talks’’ to salesmen are a 

poor substitute for careful training in salesmanship. 
His idea is that a need of the day is better selling rather 
than bigger selling. He finds that buying is making faster 
progress as a science because in the sales field there is 
relatively little understanding of the vital human element. 
His criticism is of the sales manager rather than of sales- 
men. The former, he says, fails to impress on his men 
the basic advantages of what they have to offer. Of what 
avail, he asks, are assignments of quotas without adequate 
instructions by a competent teacher of approved methods 
for attaining them? . These remarks are manifestly 
sound in theory. Nothing is more futile than passionate 
ignorance. Firing with enthusiasm a lot of men who 
know nothing about their business is a hopeless waste of 
energy. It does not follow, however, that folly is the rule 
merely because it is obvious. Good sales managers are 
not unusual nor is there general complaint that good sales- 
men are hard to find. The best chance of realizing quotas 
these days is to be found in supplying actual wants rather 
than in trying to make people change their tastes. The 
woolen and cotton goods producers have found this out 
at last and are now getting hints for their factories from 
the retailers. Selling forces get their best inspiration for 
effective work from knowledge that the goods they have 
to offer are in active public demand. 
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When Better Automobiles are built Buick will Build them 


Hi ol ian dis 
Main Office & Publishing House The Mag azine of th e New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS & O uUTH Chicago, 12S. Michigan Blod. 


Because: 


they, like Chrysler... Chevrolet... Dodge . . . Good- 
year ...Plymouth... Hudson-Essex ... Firestone... 
U.S. Rubber and other outstanding manufacturers 
in the automotive industry, have recognized the 
golden sales opportunities of the South. Many 
advertisers fail to tap this rich Southern mar- 
ket because they don’t realize that the na- 
tional magazines do not adequately cover 
the South. Practically one-fourth of the 
entire population of the United States 
lives in the South. Don’t neglect this 
huge market. The consistent year- 
ly programs of these and the host 
of other advertisers proves that 
Ho.vanp’s thoroughly 
covers the real market of 


the South, 


YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION 
WITHOUT COVERING THE SOUTH 
---- AND YOU CAN’T COVER THE 
SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND’S 


Foreign Trade Council 
Meeting 
(Continued from page 346) 

HON. HENRY K. CHANG 
Chinese Consul-General, San Francisco 

With the rapid strides that have 
been made in the field of education, 
and the establishment of many 
schools and colleges, a large number 
of graduates are being turned out cach 
year. Until very recently a great 
many of our college graduates have 
chosen to enter politics as a career, 
but in late years an increasing num- 
ber of them have gone into business 
and this influx of new blood has al- 
ready wrought a radical change in our 
business methods. Before the Euro- 
pean war the employment of com- 
pradores, or factors, by foreign busi- 
ness firms in China and the policy of 
the foreign exchange banks to accept 
commercial papers for collection only 
from established foreign commission 
houses in China had acted as a sort 
of tariff wall between Chinese busi- 
ness houses and concerns abroad, 

But in late years a good many 
Chinese importing and _ exporting 
firms have outgrown this stage of 
isolation and have established direct 
connections abroad and are doing 
business with them without the inter- 
vention of foreign firms. Those 
Chinese banks which have introduced 
modern banking systems into their or- 
ganizations now have correspondents 
abroad to handle their own papers 
and have been the means of enabling 
the Chinese business houses to do a 
direct business. On account of their 
lower overhead, these Chinese import 
and export houses are fast becoming 
keen competitors of foreign commis- 
sion houses in China, which until re- 
cently had monopolized the handling 
of China’s foreign trade. 


R. J. CROMIE 
Publisher, Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, 
a 4. 

If you want to catch a glimpse of 
how Asia lives and the room there is 
for improvement, just try and think 
of Asia in terms of the machinery 
she uses, as compared with the ma- 
chinery we use. Take a look, or a 
world perspective of the machinery 
picture. 

Canada and United States use 
about $23.60 of machinery an indi- 
vidual; England comes next with 
about $11; Germany next with $9; 
agricultural France next with $5; 10 
Russia the figure would be about 60 
cents; in China and India and Java 
the amount of machinery per capita 
would not run over 30 to 40 cents. 
The above figures are almost at 4 


930 
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glance reflected in the amount of hard 
work being done with human hands 
and backs. So you see how easy it 
is, through the introduction of ma- 
chinery to increase Asia’s earning 
power, which will at once reflect it- 
self in Asia’s purchasing power, and 
that in turn will at once reflect itself 
in Asia’s foreign trade. 


J. J. DONOVAN 
Vice-President, Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Washington 
Russia, the great Euro-Asiatic 
power, is not only a problem of the 
Pacific but a world problem. Its peo- 
ples have always been friendly. In 
the World War their losses in men 
wete probably greater than those of 
any other nation. The reaction was 
so great that the leaders of the revolu- 
tion undertook to destroy the founda- 
tions of Russian civilization. The 
imperial government, headed by the 
Czar and tempered by the douma, 
gave way to the sterner tyranny of the 
bolsheviki under circumstances of 
greater bloodshed and terror than the 

French Revolution. 

Today the U. S. S. R.—“United 
Socialistic Soviet Republics’”—are in 
fact a dictatorship under Stalin, who 
has more power and uses it more 
arbitrarily than any Czar of the past 
century. 

There is no popular suffrage nor 
parliament. Only the communist 
party, possibly one per cent of the 
adult population, have any say in gov- 
etnment, This is enough to fill the 
offices and with the help of the red 
army and the tcheka, enforce the 
laws. The reward of work is shelter, 
clothing of a common pattern, meal 
tickets, theatre tickets, practical free 
love, destruction of the idea of God 
or moral law, and contempt for and 
punishment in many ways of those 
Russians, still a large majority, who 
cannot follow the Soviet flag. The 
press is full of unbelievable reports 
of tyranny, from destruction of 1,300 
churches in 1929, compelling Jewish 
children to attend school on their 
most sacred day of Passover on pen- 
alty of their families losing their 
bread tickets, ad infinitum. 


DR. NEIL VAN AKEN 
Executive Secretary, The Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, Inc. 

_ In addition to our tangled think- 
ing, we Americans have been lulled 
into a sense of false security by the 
act that, in spite of warnings of 
€conomists the last few years, we 
have, as a recent writer expressed it, 
continued to mix the oil of a creditor 
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SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growing competition 
in business through the use of sales quotas. 
It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 
operation and practice. 

he subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 


I. Introduction. III. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 
II. The Market As a Quota Determinant. IV. The Quota In Operation. 

V. An Example of Quota Practice. 
Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. Price, postpaid, $4.00 
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status with the water of an export 
surplus and found that the mixture 
was good. Why then cannot this 
condition continue? Why worry? 
The answer is that we have found it 
very convenient to forget that during 
the last ten years our annual export 
of fresh capital has largely enabled 
our foreign debtors to cancel the 
promissory notes which they were un. 
able to redeem with the sale of goods 
to us. 

But the time is slowly but surely 
approaching when our export of new 
capital will be far below the level 
of foreign interest obligations. When 
that time comes—and it is distinctly 
visible in the offing—there must in- 
exorably come a settlement by means 
of increased shipments of goods to 
the United States or by a decrease in 
our shipments of goods to foreign 
countries. No matter which of the 
two alternatives will come to pass, it 
will mean a decrease in our so-called 
favorable trade balance and, eventual- 
ly, an excess of imports over exports. 


ERIC T. KING 
Chief, Specialties Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Coincident with the trade growth 
since the war has come a correspond- 
ing evolution in the business of ad- 
vertising to support such sales. Our 
advertising agencies have profited 
alike from errors and successes, they 
know their mediums, and they must 
give service of a high order if they 
expect to survive. They do not hes- 
itate to call upon foreign sales agents, 
or foreign advertising agencies, when 
a better job can be done by so doing. 
Another postwar development has 
been the establishment of branch 
offices in foreign countries by large 
national advertising agencies. This 
has occurred chiefly in Europe, as the 
result of insistent demand of large 
advertisers, who were prepared to 
spend large sums for advertising and 
were not to be satisfied with existing 
local facilities or long-range service. 
These agency branches are managed 
and their policies directed by Amett- 
cans. 

Our American agencies are not to 
be so glorified as to make them ap- 
pear infallible. They do not them- 
selves make any such pretense. They 
are doing a hard job intelligently and 
seriously, improving themselves and 
their services constantly and_ with 
steady endeavor to project American 
methods, ideals, and advertising 
ethics abroad. Admittedly, American 
advertising ethics and practices af¢ 
distinct from those of any foreign 
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What’s the best way to reach 
Southern Sales and Advertising 


Executives ? 


F LexiBLe as the word “best” 
is—there is nevertheless just one answer to the above 


question: place your message in Southern Advertising & 
Publishing! 


For this magazine reaches more than 3,000 publishers, 
sales and advertising executives and agency men of the 
South every month—more than are reached by any other 
advertising publication! 


It deals editorially with the strictly sectional problems 
of prime interest to these men. Consequently 
it has an influence—a “‘weight’’—throughout the four- 
teen Southern States, which no other magazine possesses. 


Advertise in Southern Advertising and Publishing if you 
want to reach and convince Southern executives! 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING 


AND PUBLISHING 


Mertgage Guarantee Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Remittance should accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New YorK City 


country. It may well be argued that 
the raising of ethical standards else- 
where will be nearly proportional to 
the participation of American talent 
in the business of advertising our 
goods in other countries. 


HENRY F. GRADY 
Dean, College of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Foreign 
Trade Adviser, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I am confident that United States 
participation in foreign trade will 
undergo continued expansion during 
the coming years. However, it must 
be clearly realized that this expansion 
will be in the face of increased com- 
petition from a recovering Europe 
and an Asia in the process of becom- 
ing industrialized. Our success in the 
retention of our present markets and 
any expansion will be directly propor- 
tionate to the ability of the personnel 
in our foreign trading firms, both at 
home and abroad, to cope with what- 
ever situations that may arise due to 
changing conditions. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I am convinced that a 
personnel with adequate professional 
training and a background reaching 
well beyond the demands of present 
daily routine will prove its value. 


EDWARD A. SUMNER 
Vice-President, American Chamber of 
Commerce in France, Paris. 

The French Commercial Hand- 
book, in preparation by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Commercial 
Attache’s Office in Paris, promises to 
be of tremendous service to American 
foreign trade and business in France 
and to serve as a model for similar 
handbooks in other foreign countries. 
This publication gives a succinct pic- 
ture of economic France and covers 
sales methods, commercial law, the 
forms of company organization, bank- 
ing, patents and trade marks, trade 
terms, advertising, insurance, tariff 
policy, the structure and degree of 
development of the principal French 
industries and an outline of the vital 
points which must be weighed in de- 
veloping a commercial connection 
with France. 


JOHN ABBINK 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Business Publishers International 
Cor poration. 

An interesting example of coopera- 
tion between maker and distributor 10 
catalog building is that of a large 
manufacturer, with many years of ex 
perience in foreign trade, whose ex 
port manager sent out more than 
3,000 questionnaires to overseas 
wholesalers and retailers, asking what 
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they wanted to read in the company’s 
literature. 

Replies totalling 681 were received 
from trade customers in 87 countries, 
of which 72 were from wholesalers 
and 609 from retailers. The unan- 
imity shown in the replies, which 
came from all parts of the globe, was 
astounding, 

Information was asked by every 
one of them under the following 
headings: 


Per Cent 
Products and their uses .... 100% 
Re-sale Methods .......... 71% 
Service Methods .......... 82% 
Policy Formation ......... 67% 


In a word, facts were demanded, 
facts regarding products and their 
uses, facts regarding sales and service 
policies, — information which the 
manufacturer assumed everyone in the 
trade must already know. 


“Who’s Who” Copy Meets 
Old Advertising Problem 

(Continued from page 340) 
company’s other advertisement in the 
same issue of the magazine, in which 
talking points and profit pointers are 
mentioned, 

“Reports from the field have told 
us that this type of advertising has 
been well received,’ Mr, Whitaker 
says. “It is only human nature that 
a salesman likes to see his picture in 
print. It is not unusual for a sales- 
man who has his picture appear to 
take the advertisement around with 
him and show it to his customers, 
thus attracting closer attention to and 
interest in Whitaker advertising.” 

The company secures pictures and 
material for the series through its 
salesmen who contact jobbers and 
their men. They are asked to be on 
the lookout constantly for men who 
are doing outstanding jobs of Whit- 
aker merchandising. It is to their 
interest to do so, aside from the direct 
service they render the company, be- 
cause it helps them in increasing their 
own sales in their territories. 

When they find a man who is a 
qualified subject for a ‘““Who’s Who” 
advertisement, they ask the jobber’s 
permission to feature the salesman. 
Then they secure his permission and 
a picture of himself. This goes to 
headquarters, together with the neces- 
sary facts, 

_Salesmen naturally like the pub- 
licity; and jobbers appreciate the op- 
portunity of having their men thus 
featured, because it helps their vol- 
ume and encourages their other men 
{0 greater selling effort on behalf of 
the Whitaker line. 


REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE 


AX SELF-MERCHANDISING 
MEDIUM—TO DEALERS 


Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion Boards 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Alpine Milk 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
~amel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 
Victor Radio 


SOLATE one dealer. Consider the 

relative effect on him of (1) Proofs 

of general advertising; (2) An 8- 
foot poster on or near his store. 


Sure—he likes national advertising. 
But posters he and his clerks see 
continuously, are direct and intimate. 
“This is advertising my own local 
customers see every day.” 


No. 19 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


Please send 


Attention of 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


me the portfoi:o advertised in Sales Management. 


Cn INN nnkos lisesi lien 
Address..-------- 
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Where Flivvers Mean 


SOMETHING 


In California they live in autos, 
and in the wide open spaces in 
Nevada they must have ’em to 
get anywhere. Those two states 
just can’t get away from having 
the most autos per capita... 
But out here in the glorious 
middle west, where we live in 
nice homes and close enough to 
be neighborly, we get autos be- 
cause they add to life’s pleasure 
and convenience and we have the 
money to buy them with... So 
it MEANS SOMETHING to 
national advertisers that Iowa 
and Kansas are tied for third 
place in automobile saturation, 
with a car for every 3.1 persons, 
and that immediately after come 
other midwestern states—includ- 
ing Nebraska with a car for 
every 3.3 persons... Yes, we 
holler a lot for farm relief out 
here, but these Iowa and Ne- 
braska figures of an auto for 3.1 
persons and 3.3 persons ought to 
yell still louder in the ears of 
you space buyers in New York 
state, where it takes 5.1 persons 
to afford a car, or you in Illinois 
where a car must be divided 
among 414 people . And 
please remember this, also. In 
the Nebraska-western Iowa met- 
ropolis—Omaha—a World-Her- 
ald is sold each day to every 3.9 
persons. 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


March Total Paid Average 
128.116 Daily 124,620 Sunday 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT 


New York CHICAGO 
Los ANGELES 


L 
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Six Points on Which We Judge A 


Prospective Salesman 


(Continued from page 342) 


It has been our experience that an 
applicant lacking responsibility is usu- 
ally not a desirable man because he 
has no incentive. Since it is a gener- 
ally accepted fact that most men set 
for themselves a certain income and 
will not work after that income is 
reached, we feel that a married man 
with a family is the better for our 
needs. Bachelors do not make good 
salesmen usually. The applicant if 
improvident—completely broke—is a 
danger to us. If he can’t properly 
manage his own affairs, he will be 
loose in the management of ours. 

If one of our salesmen gets into 
financial difficulty and is handicapped 
by worry, our sales manager ap- 
proaches his problem sympathetically. 
He must study the salesman, his home 
life, his expenses. We had such a 
case with an Eastern salesman re- 
cently. We discovered he owed over 
$5,000. We made up a budget for 
him, and showed him how to live 
within that budget. The result was 
that his sales jumped, and in six 
months he will have eased up the 
financial jam and be on the road to 
saving. 

Young men under twenty-five don’t 
work out to the best advantage, chiefly 
because our customers are older, and 
that in itself is a real resistance. We 
prefer that somebody else bear the 
burden of early training. 


University Men 


A university man with the right at- 
titude of mind is ideal. Its surprising, 
however, how little some men get 
from university training, and how 
much they depend upon the fact that 
they have been graduated rather than 
realizing that their real effort is just 
beginning. One who has not the 
right attitude is the poorest kind of 
an applicant, It goes without saying 
that an applicant must have the right 
kind of home life, happily married 
and satisfied that he has a responsi- 
bility that he is glad to meet. The 
wife must be satisfied to live in the 
territory and be happy. We have had 
our experience of transplanting men 
and their families, only to find out 
that the wife cannot live happily away 
from her mother or sister. 

We ask the applicant ‘Why are 
you leaving your present position?” 
An important question and you can 
usually judge from the way it is an- 
swered if he is the type of man who 


is difficult to handle. Some salesmen, 
although they may bring the required 
sales, are such cry babies that they are 
a nuisance. Every resistance they meet 
offers an opportunity to special de- 
livery a ream of paper, full of woe, 
into the office instead of accepting the 
real responsibility of a salesman and 
overcoming the resistance. They think 
all employes in the office, including 
the sales manager, are a lot of desk 
monkeys that wear spurs to keep their 
feet from slipping off the top of the 
desk. 

Another question we ask the appli- 
cant is “What is your financial posi- 
tion?” We have found that a man 
with a few hard dollars in the bank is 
a pretty solid individual. He can be 
trusted, will work, is ambitious to ac- 
cumulate more. 


Must Know the Company 


When applicants come to us for a 
position we ask them very frankly 
what they know about the company. 
“Do you know how we are fixed 
financially? Do you know how we 
stand in the industry as a whole?” If 
they cannot give us some information 
indicating that they do know about us, 
before the applicant gets any farther 
we tell him we think it is necessary 
for him to go out and call on eight 
or ten plumbers and find out where 
we stand. The result usually makes 
them feel that the position is 4 
worthy one. 

We get references, of course. Ap- 
plicants fill out regular application 
blanks—a standard form telling us 
with whom they have been working 
and asking for several personal refer- 
ences. We have found that it is dif- 
ficult to get references that are abso- 
lutely honest. Few men will tell you 
frankly of a salesman’s weakness. 
Executives do not like to go on record 
as saying the man is not all right and 
so we don’t place much dependence 
upon references in the usual sense. 
But rather, we try to get in personal 
contact with his former employer and 
talk it over with him. An interview 
usually discloses the fact that he has 
a weakness and we don’t want him. 

Only two years ago, a man left ouf 
company to go to work for a Penn- 
sylvania company. They never aske 
a question about the man, They Just 
took him, trained him and shipped 
him 500 miles away. He stayed three 
months and quit. It cost that com 
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pany at least $1,000 to find out a 
simple fact that could have been as- 
certained by a telephone call. After 
we are satisfied that there are no out- 
standing reasons why we should not 
hire the man, we try, if possible, to 
meet his wife, get into his home. A 
home call often discloses enough rea- 
sons why you should not hire him. 
There is in addition to all of this in- 
vestigation a list of simple questions 
that the application partially discloses 
that are frankly discussed, such as his 
hobbies, what he reads, etc. Mechan- 
ical-minded men usually don’t make 
good salesmen. They get all wrapped 
up in the mechanics of a thing and 
lose sight of the main point at issue 
—to take the order. 


Compensation Plan 


The successful applicant faces the 
following remuneration prospects: 
When we take on a new man we pay 
him a nominal sum for his training, 
sometimes as low as $25 a week, 
sometimes two or three times as much, 
depending upon the situation. We 
then pay his expenses into the terri- 
tory. We do not pay any moving 
expenses. We do not pay his wife's 
nor family expenses. We simply pay 
his expenses. Before he is employed he 
must show us that he owns an auto- 
mobile or the equivalent of it in dol- 
lars and cents. We do not furnish 
cats, yet every man must have a car 
and neither do we give them any ad- 
vance drawing account. Summed up, 
we pay for his training, pay his way 
into the territory. He furnishes the 
car, works two weeks before any 
money is given to him and then he 
is given his first instalment on a 
drawing account and we try to see that 
his earnings at that time indicate that 
he is going to earn in proportion to 
that drawing account. 

We pay our fifty-three salesmen a 
commission that covers all traveling 
expenses, payable the fifteenth of the 
month following the sale. If the ac- 
count is later lost, goods returned, 
ttc, we charge back to the salesman 
the commission he made on that sale. 
The average earnings of our salesmen 
ate about $4,000. One man earns as 
high as $12,000—a few earn $8,000 
and two more earn $6,000. 

It is my experience that you do not 
help a man who works on a commis- 
sion basis by permitting him to owe 
the company money. This debt is a 
dead weight around his neck—and 
I have learned that men who cannot 
finance themselves for a couple of 
weeks are not worthy of our consid- 
‘ration. There are exceptions to this, 
of course, but those exceptions will 


make you spend many thousands of 
ollars. 


PAY CHECK LEADERSHIP 
$1547 per year 


HE average of pay checks 


Syracuse leads 
of the Syracuse wage earn- ? 


ers is $1,347 per worker per Syracuse ...... $1,347 
year. The averages were ob- Albany seeeees $1,288 
tained from records of the St. Louis ..... $1,246 


U. S. Commerce Department— P rovidence -- - $1,206 

figures include skilled and un- Birmingham . .$1,129 

skilled workers. Baltimore ....$1,091 
Syracuse leads many cities in 

earnings of workers—again a 

sound indication of the wealth 

of the average individual 


Post-Standard readers represent 
over $65,000,000 in deposits 


OST- STANDARD 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chieago Boston 
Detroit San Francisco 
DAILY 61,222 NET PAID SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 


Central New York’s Oldest Newspaper 


uv 
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Charles F. Abbott, Executive Director, American Institute of 
Steel Construction, says of 


SALES MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


By RicHARD C. Hay 


“In my opinion this is the most intelligent presentation of the various problems 
involved in sales management that I have ever read. I feel that this is a worth- 
while contribution to American Industry, and should be read by every sales 
executive.” 


You can get this book simply by writing to the 


Book Service Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Remittance should accompany order 
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Silent Automatic’s Crack Branch 


Chalks Up Sales Record 


(Continued from page 337) 


extra amounts on the monthly bonus, 
and, during these days, double points 
were given the men, in credit toward 
bonus payments. 

Approximately $10 a burner was 
appropriated for newspaper advertis- 
ing. Full-page space was used on the 
back page of the Boston Post, to 
achieve a dominant effect. Eighteen 
inquiries were made in the Silent 
Automatic showroom the day the first 
advertisement appeared by people who 
mentioned the ad. Six of these in- 
quiries were turned into sales the fol- 
lowing day by one salesman. 

The salesmen made direct use of 
the advertising in their canvasses. 

“Each man was instructed, on the 
morning the advertising appeared, to 
buy as many newspapers as the number 
of prospects he expected to see on 
that day,” Mr. Goodwin explained. 
‘He usually started his sales talk with 
a query, ‘I suppose you saw our ad- 
vertisement in the Post today,’ and, 
at the same time, exhibited a copy of 
it. We feel that this is an excellent 
way to draw plus values out of the 
appearance of such publicity.” 


Standardized Canvass 


Silent Automatic salesmen in this 
branch use a more or less standardized 
form of sales canvass. Due to inten- 


sive training in specific methods for 


controlling the interview and closing 
buyers, the branch has raised the aver- 
age production every year for three 
successive years. Three years ago, the 
men averaged fifty-three sales a year; 
two years ago, the average jumped to 
fifty-seven, and last year it was 
seventy-five. 

A close and systematic method for 
following up prospects is a prime fac- 
tor in Silent Automatic’s working 
plan. The control for the system is a 
simple four-by-six inch form which 
the salesman makes out in triplicate 
for each one of his prospects. (A 
copy of this form is reproduced on 
page 337). 

The row of figures across the top 
of this form represent the fifty-two 
weeks in the year. The prospect's 
home, business address, and telephone 
numbers are recorded. So also is the 
salesman’s name, and the source of the 
prospect’s name. For example, it is 
indicated whether the prospect was 
developed through cold canvass, 
through the office, or through recom- 
mendation by a Silent Automatic 


owner. 


When a salesman turns in a new 
prospect’s name, he is given five weeks 
to work on that prospect, and he is 
protected during that time. Each time 
he reports a call, either in person or 
by telephone, on the prospect, his time 
limit to complete the sale is extended 
another five weeks. If he should fail 
to follow up his lead over this five 
weeks’ period, the prospect is turned 
Over to another salesman. 

The small squares at the bottom of 
the form provide an extremely simple 
method for keeping track of the sales- 
man’s work. Because the woman is 
so important as a purchasing agent for 
the home, at least three out of every 
five calls the salesman makes must be 
on her. Two lines drawn through 
the symbols in each division show 
whether a given call was made on 
“Mr.”, or on “Mrs.”, and whether the 
call was personal, or by phone. Be- 
low this is shown the mailings of 
direct advertising, the dates they went 
out, and to whom they were addressed. 
Thus, the card reproduced with this 
article shows a sale made through two 
telephone calls, one on “Mr.” and one 
on ‘“‘Mrs.”, and two personal calls, 
one on ‘“Mr.”, and one on ‘Mr. 
and Mrs.” During this time, two 
pieces of direct mail matter were sent. 


Show List of Users 


One of the most practical selling 
tools employed by the men is a list 
of Silent Automatic users, printed in 
booklet form, in which the names are 
classified geographically. If a sales- 
man is calling on a prospect in New- 
ton, a suburb of Boston, he can thus 
readily show the names of other 
families in the same district, perhaps 
even on the same street, who own 
Silent Automatic equipment.  Pros- 
pects are urged to ‘phone these owners 
to ask if the product is giving satis- 
faction. So successful has this simple 
idea proved that this year lists of users 
classified by professions is being em- 
ployed—lists of lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, etc. This increases the sales- 
man’s chances for finding a Silent 
Automatic owner among the prospect's 
friends and acquaintances. 

On the last day of July, the com- 
pany closed the largest number of in- 
dividual contracts obtained in the his- 
tory of the Boston branch—fifty-one 
purchases, complete with initial de- 
posits or full payment. The ‘most 
spectacular individual results were ac- 
complished by one salesman on the 


North Shore, who made ten sales in 
one day—nearly $4,000 worth of 
gross business. 

Of the entire amount of business 
done during the three days, 47 per 
cent was done for cash with order. 

“The general activity created by this 
three-day drive,” Mr. Goodwin said, 
“helped us to run through the follow. 
ing month and also through Septem- 
ber with very healthy increases, which 

rought our business to a 45 per cent 
increase for 1929 over 1928.” 

Additional full-page advertisements 
were used through August and Sep. 
tember. 

Silent Automatic’s sales volume is 
the greatest of any oil burner in the 
Boston territory. This fact was drama- 
tized into an effective full-page adver- 
tisement which appeared in October 
during the height of the oil burner 
season. One suburban district, New- 
ton, was selected, An outline map of 
it was presented, with a cut-in of a 
photograph of a typical Newton home. 
A table, made up from the official rec- 
ords of the Newton fire department, 
showed that there were 192 permits 
issued for oil burner installations in 
Newton, in the period from January 
1 to September 30. Twenty-three dif- 
ferent makers of burners were repre- 
sented. Of these, ninty-nine were for 
Silent Automatic, and twenty-four for 
the burner occupying second place. A 
third company came next with sixteen, 
and a fourth with fourteen. 


More than 60 per cent of Silent F 


Automatic’s sales are closed after six 
o'clock in the evening, Mr. Goodwin 
said. This is because a product like 
an oil burner is most easily sold to 
husband and wife together. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 326) 


products, printing and publishing, wood 
manufactures, stone and other mineral 
manufactures; food and tobacco manufac- 
tures, chemicals and drugs and miscellane- 


ous. Finally there comes Part Five, 2 | 


brief chapter on building and building con- 
struction. 

To attempt to describe 600-odd pages of 
carefully prepared data in two columns 3s 
no mean job. I realize that I haven't given 
more than half a picture of the contents 0 
this compact volume on the “Industrial 
Structure of New England.” All I can do 
is to urge that those who have business 
dealings in New England, should not be 
without a copy and of its two co-volumeés. 


Thumbnail Review 


The Agricultural Outlook for 1930. A 
report which assembles supply, demand 
and price facts, with probable trend 0 
conditions toward the time when the proc 
ucts of the next season’s operations will be 
marketed. U. S. Department of Agticu 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economic, 


Government Printing Office, Washingto”, F 


D. C. Sixty-four pages. Price ten cents. 
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How Small Business Can Stem 
the Tide of Big Competition 


(Continued from page 336) 


and we would like to have their ad- 
ditional channel of distribution if we 
could place our goods according to 
our policy. But the candy jobbers 
insist On an extra discount, and we 
will not give it to them for the rea- 
son that we could not give the dis- 
count they demand to all of our trade 
and show a profit, We will not dis- 
criminate against our established 
trade. There is no doubt that we 
are losing a rather large volume of 
business, but it would be unprofitable 
and unfair business, in our opinion, 
and we are perfectly willing to post- 
pone the candy distribution until we 
can prove to wholesalers in that in- 
dustry that it is to their interest to 
cooperate with us on equitable terms. 

“Not long ago, also, a successful 
wagon jobbing concern urged us to 
place our goods with them on the 
basis of our regular discount for 
twenty cases, with one free case ad- 
ditional. Although this distribution 
would be desirable, since it would 
take our goods into markets otherwise 
difficult to reach, we refused the offer 
because free goods are against our 
policy. And while our attitude in a 
number of cases of the kind has ap- 
parently cost us desirable distribution, 
ithas gained for us a great deal more 
than it has lost. 


On Preferred List 


“It was because of our sound pol- 
icy that the largest jobbing chain in 
the country put our product on its 
preferred list some time ago. This 
has been an invaluable asset to us in 
giving us immediate distribution in 
many of the best territories, and in 
placing behind the distribution of our 
product the good name and influence 
of a large and highly regarded dis- 
tributing company. 

“According to our experience, it is 
only the soundest kind of an in- 
variable merchandising policy that 
will win the cooperation of the dis- 
tributing factors for the small manu- 
facturer. If his goods be individual 
and appealing, if his advertising and 
other merchandising be adequate, and 
if he obtain the good will and co- 
Operation of wholesalers and retailers, 
he cannot fail to win some measure 
: Success, regardless of his competi- 
ion. 

(The next article in this series by 
Mr. True will appear in an early is- 


sue. It will deal with meeting big 
competition through the strategic ex- 
ploitation of style in the product as 
a leading sales feature—THE Eb- 
ITORS. ) 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Meal... 17 BZ .... 
Feb. 8 .... 128 Feb. 9 .... 149 


Po 15 ... 129 Fe 16... 147 


Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 
Mar. 1 .... 120 Mar.2.... 190 
Mar. 8 .... 120 Mar.9.... 147 


Mar. 15 ... 117. Mar. 16... 149 
Mar. 22 ... 116 Mar. 23 ... 153 
Mar. 29 ... 121 Mar. 30 ... 153 
Age.5 .... 17 Ape G.... 
Apr. 12 ... 119 Apr. 13 ... 150 
Apr. 19 ... 122 Apr. 20 ... 157 
Ape. 26. ... 123. Ape. 27 ... 155 
May 3 .... 120 May 4.... 155 
May 10 ... 118 May 11 ... 150 
May 17... 120 May 18... 149 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Negro League Opens Office 


The National Negro Business League 
established new headquarters this week at 
145 West Forty-first Street, with Alvin L. 
Holsey, secretary, in charge. A feature 
story about the plans of the league to re- 
habilitate the Negro merchants of the 
country appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
May 10. 


The Ambassador is the 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important per- 
sonalities in advertising, 
banking and industrial 


circles. 
Hotel 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - LOS ANGELES - PALM BEACH 


42 Broadway 33West42™ St- 8OMaiden Lene 
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Hodges Succeeds 
Younggreen 
(Continued from page 357) 


dated November 2, 1927, “this loss 
is commonly believed to be the result 
exclusively of unfortunate agricultural 
conditions, engendered by the post- 
war depression. This is not the case. 
Undoubtedly the depression of the 
last few years has accelerated the loss 
of population from the country to the 
town. But the loss is in large meas- 
ure a product of natural conditions 
which do not necessarily indicate that 
agriculture is a declining business, but 
which are quite compatible with its 
progress and prosperity.” Two of 
the natural conditions referred to by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, now 
recognized on all hands as facts, are 
first, the strong mechanization of 
many aspects of the agricultural 
process, which substitutes a machine 
for man-labor; second, the notable 
advance in scientific methods. 

What, then, is the proper inference 
from the fact of a decrease in farm 
population? The answer plainly is, 
the farm people have become more 
efficient. 

Let us now take a look at the gross 
cash income of the farm population 
over a series of years, If you will 
refer to the reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, you will find 
the following official estimates of 
gross cash income from sales of crop 
and animal products, reduced to 
round numbers: 


errs $10,000,000,000 
ee ivebreeeens 7,100,000,000 
ME: <esKerorrn’ 8,200,000,000 
_ are rere 9,000,000,000 
eer 9,700,000,000 
ME ETC 10,200,000,000 
BE kya ea punts 9,700,000,000 
Mee . xi sauraKien 10,000,000,000 
ee ee 10,100,000,000 


A. E. BRYSON 
Vice-President, Halsey, Stuart G Com- 
an 

Is radio the theatre of the air, or 
the magazine of the air? If the for- 
mer, perhaps there would be agree- 
ment that its only purpose is to en- 
tertain, Even on this point, however, 
there might be disagreement, for 
there are many theatre lovers who 
still adhere to the viewpoint that 
while the theatre seeks primarily to 
entertain, it should at the same time 
endeavor to inform and inspire. 

While radio partakes of some of 
the aspects of the theatre, it is more 
nearly comparable in its possibilities, 
it seems to me, to a well-edited mag- 
azine—one of mass circulation, rather 
than limited, or selected circulation. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


LINES WANTED 


MANUFACTURER DOING $250,000 YEARLY |, 


volume, selling to drug, stationery, jewelry and 
department store trade, wants additional line for 
salesmen to increase their earnings, Excellent 
opportunity for distribution for manufacturer who 
sells to the above trades. Write fully to Box 237, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR}, 


This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His first oe we $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
mw. ¥. 


our clients. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidently for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details, 
. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit. 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through our service. Confidential and reliable. 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Assistant to Sales Manager 


WANTED—Man about 30 who expects to 
be the Sales Manager within the next five 
years—who knows something about modern 
sales management but not everything. Who 
can create and promote as well as handle 
what comes in. This is a Cleveland, Ohio, 
company that manufactures technical spe- 
cialties for building construction and dis- 
tributes thru own sales _ organization. 
Duties at start include correspondence, sales 
dept. routine and detail, sales bulletins 
of promotional creative type that are not 
““‘pep’’ sheets. Good education essential. 
Write stating age, education, experience and 
compensation desired. Box 239, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, i ae 
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WITH 


TO 
PENCILS and LEADS 


A Million Users Know Their Superiority 
Listo Pencil Corp., Dept. B, Alameda, Cal. 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


